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The real strength of the thesis is that it rests 
upon the acuteness with which the candidate 
highlights the (1) transformation of the Janamsakhi 
genre (2) the needs of an altered historical epoch 
and (3) the changing didactic purposes of the 
poet. It is a critical (in the philosophical as well as 
historical sense) assessment of a work of sacred 
poetry, created by Bhai Santokh Singh in the first 
half of the 19th century when Sikh temporal power 
with its attendant problems, was at its height. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A historical analysis of Bhai Santokh Singh's Nanak 
Prakash can be useful. Santokh Singh is regarded the 
greatest Sikh poet whose popularity rests on his 
voluminous tomes on Sikh Gurus. Because of his believed 
orthodoxy, the Singh Sabha wished Max Arthur Macauliffe 
to consult Gur Pratap Suraj tor his history of the Gurus. 
The popularity of Santokh Singh's works can be estimated 
from the fact that almost all the modern historians of the 
Sikhs have based their account of the Gurus more or less 
on his works. "References by modern authors", observes 
W.H. McLeod, "to incidents in the lives of the Gurus can- 
often be traced no further than statements by 
Santokh Singii." 

But Saatokh Singh's popularity among the scholars is 
not beyond question. McLeod feels that Gur Pratap Sufaj 
contains "a somewhat higher proportion of historical fact 
but is untrustworthy nonetheless." Similarly, Macauliffe's 
opinion about the work is highly unfavourable despite 
the fact that he himself has heavily drawn the material from 
the w^ork, LB. Banerjee - feels that Maeauliffe has been 
••compelled to make the Suraj Prakasb the primary basis 
of his 'Lives'of the; Gurus, particularlyr of the earlier Gurus." 
Banerjee suggests to the future historians- that the work 
should be used ; wiiji 'great caution and' restraint.' Nanak 
Prakash, according to McLeod, is unreliable like its 
principal source the Bala Janamsakhi. On the otie hand 
these remarks are occasional and general in nature, on the 
other hand they treat Santokh Singh's work as a source 
material on the lives of Gurus. Hence, the historical 
analysis of Santokh Singh's work. 
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AN IDEA OF SIKHISM 



There is a paradox in the approach of modern 
historians. On the one hand they base their work on 
Santokh Singh and on the other hand they are critical 
about the reliability of his works. Expressing this paradox, 
1.3. Banerjee says that Macauliffe "had no other alternative 
and so long as more reliable records are not forthcoming 
this (Suraj \ Prakash) will remain, more prless, indispen- 
sable . . . The paradox is indicative of the historical 
understanding that underlies it. The subject of the work 
is treated as a source material. All the discussion is centred 
on the reliability of the source. Though McLeod indicates 
that the work is based on earlier sources yet he does not 
allude to the fact that the primary concern of a work lies 
in the times of its compilation. He condemns Nanak Prakash 
for its dependence, to a large extent, on the untrustworthy 
Bala Janamsakhi. Besides, the modern historians seem to 
have failed to understand the nature of the literary work. 
They treat it as a historical work. 

Apart from this, the critical literature on 1 Santokh Singh 
is meagre. Most of the works deal with his life and are 
exegeses of his mangal chhands. Bhai Vir Singh is the 
only scholar to study the works of Santokh Singh in detail. 
Not only he has edited the Gur Pratap Suraj and Nanak 
Prakash but the poet's life and times are also discussed. 
He has also dealt at length with poet's idea and approach 
to history. But his method is not historical. Bhai Vir Singh 
considers Gur Pratap Suraj a valuable collection of material 
on the Sikh historv for making a scientific study.' He has 
no idea that the significance of Santokh Singh's work lies 
in the time of its writing. It is quite significant that Bhai 
Vir Singh is aware of the fact that the Sikh literature has 
a cognitive value. In his opinion the Sikh historical 
accounts are to be judged on the basis of the Sikh 
doctrines. But he fails to realise the mounting influence 
of Vedant and Handali doctrines and its implications. 
He also fails to understand the historical meaning of miracles. 
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What he tries to do is to prove the possibility of a miracle 
scientifically. In fact, his major thrust is on the literary merit 
of the work. His association with the Singh Sabha does not 
let him go deep into the work. Consequently, he idealises 
the work. 

The tradition of Bhai Vir Singh in assessing a work in 
a literary manner without keeping the historical aspect, 
is continued by Dr. Jai Bhagwan Goel. He introduced 
Santokh Singh's works to the Hindi readers. The literary 
worth pf the works is also emphasized. Goel's literary 
criticism is more or less conventional. He is lacking in a 
historical approach. Though he is aware of the anti-Sikh 
doctrines in the work yet he fails to bring to light the logic 
of their mounting influence. On the contrary, he idealises 
the presence of the heterogeneous doctrines by attributing 
them to the poet's attitude of assimilation. Hence, the 
presence of divergent doctrines is looked upon as 
sublimity of the poet. A few other scholars have also made 
references to Santokh Singh, But their approach is just 
introductory. 

It is quite obvious that no systematic effort has been 
made to analyse historically the works of Santokh Singh. 
It should be kept in mind that Santokh Singh's work is not 
an ordinary work of literature. Like other works of Sikh 
literature, its nature is cognitive. In such works, 
literature and doctrine are complimentary as well as 
autonomous. The historical study of such literature needs 
a different approach. It is not only essential to look into 
the doctrinal aspect of the work but also t o analyse the 
genre. Both the aspects are rooted in the socio-political 
conditions of the period. The chief interest in taking up 
the study of Nanak Prakash is to find its historical worth 
and inbuilt limitations. This is helpful in understanding the 
poet's historical outlook from the perspective of his literary 
imagination. The evidence on early nineteenth century 
society and politics can be understood against this 
backdrop. 
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AN IDEA OF SOCHISM 



Theboo k i the revised version of my Ph.D. thesis en- 
titled "Historical Analysis of Nanak Prakash by Bhai Santokh 
Singh", submitted to the Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar in the year 1985. Besides 'Introduction' and 
•Conclusion 1 , the book contains six chapters. Life and times 
of the poet is studied in the first chapter in a manner that 
the relationship of his works with the politico-cultural 
institutions and traditions of the period could be grasped. 
In Nanak Prakash, the cpntinuity of the literary tradition has 
a parallelism in the continuity of administrative institutions. 
This widens our understanding. However, other socio- 
political connections of the literary work are not denied. 
This aspect is taken up in the second chapter in which the 
sources of Nanak Prakash are discussed in order to 
understand the primary concerns of the poet. In the 
case of present work, the bulk of the material is drawn 
from the heterodox sources having a peculiar 
socio-political implication. As Nanak Prakash is written 
in a jan%m?akhi mode it is considered useful to study 
janamsakhi genre in historical perspective. In chapter 
three, not only this aspect is taken up but also the problem 
as to why Nanak Prakash as a janamsakhi has collapsed 
is discussed. In order to know the historical worth pf a 
literary work, the doctrinal understanding of the poet is 
looked into^ Santokh Singh's idea of Sikh history is the 
theme of the fourth chapter. It delineates the impact of 
the doctrines on his understanding of Sikh history. Both 
the factors are rooted in contemporary realities. Last two 
chapters i.e. chapter five and six discuss the evidence on 
social history and politics available in the Nanak Prakash. 
This evidence pteys a significant role in knowing the 
poet'e primary concern. It helps in understanding 
why the peet u^phoWs the cause of the ^Sikh ruling classes 
inspite of the fact .that toe belonged to a humble caste. 
The study of his idea of Sikhism helps us in understanding 
the contemporary situation. 



CHAPTER I 



BHAI SANTOKH SINGH AND HIS TIMES 

Bhai Santokh Singh is a major Punjabi poet of the 
early nineteenth century. A number of monumental works 
are to his credit. Among them are the Sri Guru Nanak 
Prakash 1 and the Gur Pratap Suraj. The latter is a sequel 
to the former. Jt narrates the history of ten Sikh Gurus as 
well as the life of Banda Bahadur. For a proper under- 
standing of Nanak Prakash, it is essential to go back to 
the life and times of the poet. Bhai Santokh Singh's life- 
span runs more or less parallel to that of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh's. He was born in 1788 A.D. eight years after the 
birth of Ranjit Singh and died five years after the 
death of the Maharaja. Hence, the reign of Ranjit Singh 
more or less forms his socio-political milieu even when he 
had spent most of his later life in the cis-Sutlej territories. 
Because his early life and education was in Amritsar district, 
his works mostly speak of the concern of the reign of 
Ranjit Singh. 

The Sikhs rose to power in the Punjab about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At the time of Ranjit 
Singh's birth in 1780 the area between Jamuna and Indus 
rivers was mostly divided into a number of Sikh principali- 
ties. One of the principalities was that of Sukarchakia Misl 
under Mahan Singh. Ranjit Singh succeeded his father 
Mahan Singh in 1790 A.D. Large areas in the Rachna, 
Chaj and Sindh Sagar Doabs were in the possession of the 
Sukarchakia chief, whose centre was Gujranwala. 2 

1. Hereinafter cited as Nanak Prakash. 

2. G.L. Chopra, The Punjab as a Sovereign State, Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1960, p. 5. 
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Ranjit Singh did not remain content with the patrimony 
of a large principality but started making efforts to expand 
his domain. In 1799 A.D. he added Lahore to his possess- 
ions. 3 He won over Sada Kaur, the Nakai chiefs of Satgarha 
and Jodh Singh to his side. In order to increase his strength 
he also forged ah alliance with Fateh Singh Ahluwalia who 
was the most powerful of the Sikh chiefs. With this com- 
bined power, the other Sikh and non-Sikh chiefs were 
gradually compelled to accept his suzerainty. 4 The city 
of Amritsar was conquered in the year 1805. 5 Ranjit Singh 
extended his activities in cis-Sutlej region from 1806 to 
1808 A.D. 7 

But his ambitions were restricted by the British with 
the treaty of Amritsar in 1809. Consequently, the eastern 
boundary of the Maharaja was fixed along the Sutlej. 
However, by this time, Ranjit Singh had established himself 
in the central Punjab. 8 He was obliged to expand in the 
north and the west. With the conquest of Multan in 1818, the 
core region of the Mughal province of Multan came under 
his administration.* Similarly, Kashmir was conquered at 
last in 1819 after several unsuccessful expeditions. 10 Thus, 
the period between 1799 to 1820 was marked with hectic 
expansion of the dominion of the Maharaja. 

After 1820, Ranjit Singh was keen on consoli- 
dating his power. The kingdom was further extended 
with the . conquest of Peshawar in 1823. 11 During 1827 to 

3. NX Sinha, Ranjit Singh, A. Mukherjee & Co., Calcutta, 
1975 (3rd ed ), p. 12. 

4. G.L. Chopra, The Punjab as a Sovereign State, pp. 8-9. 

5. NX .Sinha, Ranjit Singh, p. 16. 

6. Ibid., pp. 22-26. 

7. G.L. Chopra, The Punjab as a Sovereign State, p. 40. 

8. Ibid,, p. 10. 

9. Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs : Late Eighteenth and 
Early Nineteenth Century, Mandhar Publication, New Delhi, 1978. p. 25. 

10. G.L. Chopra, The Punjab as a Sovereign State, p. 16. 

11. NX. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, p. 62. 
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1831/ Ranjit Singh had to face jehad waged by Sayyid 
Ahmad. It ended with the death of Sayyid in a skirmish 
in 1831 A.D> 12 The British entered imo a commercial treaty 
with the Amirs of Sindh in order to check Ranjit Singh's 
designs on Sindh. The Maharaja accepted the treaty in 
1832. 13 In 1835, Ranjit Singh once again tried to attack 
Sinclh. But he had to stop because of the British threat. 
On June 27, 1839, Ranjit Singh breathed his last at Lahore. 14 
Ranjit Singh kept almost all the administrative institu- 
tions or procedures that were prevalent during the Mughal 
rule in order to enhance his political power, consolidate 
his kingdom and to administer it effectively. 15 The rationale 
of this political, economical and socio-religious policies 
lay in the critical . situation in which the Sikh ruling class 
was placed. A look at the demographical pattern of the 
reign of Ranjit: Singh clearly shows the minority character 
of the Sikhs who were 6% of the total population. The 
Muslims formed the largest religious group with 70% of 
population. The population of the Hindus was 
24% l «. Consequently, it was the need of the ruling class 
minority to maintain cordial relations not only with 
the Hindus but also with the Muslims for the stability 
of the state, 17 Maharaja Ranjit Singh adopted a 'secular' and 

12. Ibid., p. 80. 

13. Bikramjit Hasrat, Life and Times of Ranjit Singh, Vishveshvaranand 
Vedic Research Institute,. Hoshiarpur, 1977, p. 151. 

14. Ibid., p. 187. 

15. J.S. Grewal, The Reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Sita Ram Kohli 
Memorial Lecture 1981), Punjabi University, Patiala 1981, pp.. 1-11. 

16. Ibid., p. 27. 

The population of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's kingdom was one crore and 
22 lacs. Out of it, Muslims were 86 lacs, Hindus were 30 lacs and 
Sikhs 7 lacs. The population figures are on the basis of 1881 census. 
The scholar is of the opinion that "in the early decades of British rule 
in the Punjab the demographic pattern did not change radically." 

17. The need is generally reflected in the Punjabi literature of the period. 
For instance S.S. Hans has underlined it in his article on the gurbilas. 
see, S.S.Hans, "The Gurbilas", Journal of Regional History, Vol. II, 
1881, p. 56. Also see the chapter "Evidence on Social History" 
below. 
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•liberal' policy. Religious endowments to the institutions 
and individuals of all religions were generously granted. 

But it could not be presumed that change of a consi- 
derable magnitude was not brought about durmg the reign 
of Ranjit Singh. The structure of the ruling class of the 
time is a pointer to social mobility. On the basis of the 
decision-making power in polities, administration and 
military, Inderyas Bhatti has identified about 1080 persons 
as constituting the nobility in the kingdom of the Lahore 
Durbar. 18 In the power structure, they constituted two 
levels. The primary level included princes, ministers, 
courtiers., provincial governors and commanders of the 
army. The thanadars, kardar and the officers in the army 
belong to the secondary Level. 1 * According to him, the 
ruling class was constituted of representatives of four 
religious communities i,e. the Sikhs, the Hindus, the 
Muslims, and the. Christians, The Sikhs wese S30, Hindus 
310, Muslims 179 and. 65, Christian^ 20 Thus nearly 50% of 
the, nobility were Sikhs. It was much higher than their 
proportion of the total population which was 6%. Similarly, 
the representation of Hindu nobility in comparision with 
their population was high. The Hindu nobility formed 
about 29% of the total nobility, whereas their population 
was 24%. But the proportion of Muslim nobility in relation 
to their population was quite meagre. Against 70% of 
population, only 15% were in the nobility. Thus, there was 
a cle^r predominance of the Sikhs in the ruling class. It is 

18. Inderyas Bhatti, "Nobility Under the Lahore Durbar, 1799-1849", 
M.Phil. Dissertation, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1981, 
p. 3. 

19. Indu Banga, "Social Mobility in the Punjab Under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh", Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His Times, Guru Nanak Dev Uni- 
versity, Aniritsar 1980, p. 133. (Inderyas Bhatti also adopted the 
criterion for the identification of nobility. See, "Nobility Under the 
Lahore Durbar. 1799-1849", pp. 1-2) 

20. Inderyas Bhatti, "Nobility Under the Lahore Durbar, 1799-1849", 
p. 3. 
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also evident from the proportion of Sikh nobles from the 
artisan and menial classes. Out of total of 26, 19 were 
Sikhs. 21 The Sikh ruling class was a new phenomenon in 
the social history of Punjab. Majority of the Sikh k nobility 
belonged to the Jats. They were 30% of the total nobility 
and were more thanjhe Hindu nobility. Hence, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was^more liberal to his coreligionists, parti- 
cularly his own caste, in^ providing opportunities for their 
upward mobility. The conditions of the Hindus were by 
all means good. 

In his agrarian system, there was a structural and func- 
tional continuity from the Mughal time. Yet there are some 
healthy traits regarding the position of the peasant proprie- 
tors which was relatively advantageous in comparison with 
the superior owners. The superior owners were dis- 
couraged during Ranjit Singh's rule. 23 Similarly, the position 
of tenants improved and they were enjoying the same 
rights as peasant proprietors. 23 As a result of the state in- 
centives, vast stretches of land were brought under culti- 
vation. Colonization underpinned the spatial and vertical 
mobility. During the reign of Ranjit Sinah, even the non- 
agriculturist castes— trading, artisan and menial— entered 
the agrarian hierarchy. 24 Change of occupation often led to 
improvement in economic condition. In fact, "the doors to 
upward mobility were open to men of industry and ability 
perhaps at all levels of the social structure" during the Sikh 
rule under Ranjit Singh. 26 During Ranjit Singh's times, the 
number of new Sikh villages ran into hundreds. 2 * 



21. Ibid., p. 4 and appendix 'G'. 

22. Indu Banga, "Serial Mobility in the Punjab under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh", Maharaja RanjitSingh and His Times, pp. 120-30. 

23. Ibid., p. 128.. ,. 

£4v Ibid..ppa26-3?. ^ , 

%, S! pDid.,p. 135. > , ■„-.:_- ' 
$6. j. £ Grewal, The Reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, p. 31. 
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Ranjit Singh not only confirmed the old land grants 
but also bestowed a number of new grants to institutions 
and individuals of various denominations and religions. 
The amount of dharmarth grants during Ranjit Singh was 
much larger than that of revenues alienated by the 
Mughals. 27 However, the largest share of religious grants 
went to the Sikhs. The Bedis received the maximum i.e. 25% 
of total dharmarth grants- They were followed by the Sodhis 
and Udasis with 20% and 10% respectively. However, "the 
Udasis appropriated the maximum share of state revenue 
as a religious group. 1 ' 28 Interestingly a large number of 
sangats or gurdwaras came into being and the sway of Sikh 
religion increased in a large area of Ranjit Singh's 
domain. 29 

Santokh Singh was born in 1788 A.D. at Nur Di Sarai, a 
village in Amritsar district. 30 The village is situated near 
Tarn Taran on the Tarn Taran-Jhabal road. His father was 
Dewa Singh, a chhimba of Karir sub-caste. 81 Santokh Singh 
mentions the name of his father in his works but does not 
refer to the name of his mother 82 According to Bhai Vir 



27. Indu Banga, Agrarian System of the Sikhs, p. 167. 

28. Sulakhan Singh, "State Patronage to the Udasis Under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh' 1 , Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His Times, p. 113. 

29. Nanak Prakash gives a number of instances in this regard. See, 
Chapter •♦Evidence on Social History". 

30. Bhai Vir Singh (ed.)/5W Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, Khalsa 
Samachar, Amritsar 1955, p. 93, 

31. Bhai Vir Singh refers to fan entry of the vahi of Mangal Dutt Panda 
(Ramchand Wale) Hardwar pertaining to year 1936 BK or 1679. The 
entry was said to have been recorded by the wife of Wasawa Singh, 
Santokh Singh's brother. See, Ibid., p. 88. 

32. Santokh Singh's works contain the name of his father. For instance, 
in Nanak Prakash, he says fofuj fijg 3 H3H orf% H§y ftfui S'H 
(p. 1258) and in Gur Pratap Suraj, ftf ui ftr-r HH (p.. 4489). 
But he does not refer to his mother's name. At a place in Gur Partap 
Suraj, he only pays respect to his mother fo^ t ^ft lfefe 
(p. 4499). 
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Singh the evidence of the vahi of Tola Ram Chuni Lai of 
Kurukshetra makes Rajadi or Raj Dai his mother. 35 Bhai Vir 
Singh writes that Dewa Singh was a learned man, well- 
versed in Gurbani and Vedant. 8 * Santokh Singh started his 
early education at home under his father's guidance. Later 
on, he was sent to his uncle Ram Singh at Amritsar for fur- 
ther education. 86 At that time, Amritsar was a great centre 
of Sikh education. About 300 dharamshalas were devoted to 
the promotion of Gurmukhi education. 88 

At Amritsar, Santokh Singh came into contact with Bhai 
Sant Singh, a scholar of great repute, and received 
instruction from him. 87 Bhai Santokh Singh had been 
associated with Lahore Durbar for sometimes and was 
entrusted with the service of Harimandir or Giolden Temple 
after the death of his elder brother, Bhai Gurmukh Singh. 38 
Santokh Singh lived in bunga of Bhai Sant Singh and 
remained there till the end of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. 38 

33. Bhai Vir Singh (ed.), Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, p. 89. 

34. Loc cit. 

35. Loc. cit. 

36. G.W. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab Since 
Annexation and in 1882, Language Department, Punjab, Patiala, 1971 ' 
(reprint), p. 36. 

37. Bhai Santokh Singh, Nanak Prakash, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 1961/ 
pp. 63 and ] 256 : 

feH U} 33T3 33 STH cflS f^fe fo? 

R3S R 4 f03 »ffe H3 frfttl S'H & I 
••■ ••«. 

el wfe ffrfra afe ara friW 53 tph i 

fgnciT 3 uafl fez> ire ifew iiioh f 

38. Bhai Vir Singh 9rh&ur Pratap ^uraj'Gr^ntha'wali, p. 91. V * ^ 

39. Internal evidence of Gur Pratap Suraj suggests that in 1813 A.0V, 
Santokh Singh was atBuria estate, where he wrote his work tfanak;^ 
Prakash in 1823 A.D. According to Bhai Vir Smgn/ toe*eviaenc^^ 

:.r .^seemaUto itev*4Su^^teW^ 

For detailed. discussion/se^/ibr& |pp^4^i ; --^ v " * 
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In the early nineteenth century Punjab, education was 
imparted in traditional manner. Most of the educational 
institutions were associated with the religious establish- 
ments. The mosque was the place for Islamic education 
whereas Hindu pathshalas were associated with the temple. 
Similarly, Gurmukhi schools were held in gurdwaras and 
dharamshalas** Apart from religious establishments, some 
schools were run by individuals. Some of them were 
secular in character and imparted education in book- 
keeping. They were known as Landa schools. 4 * As the 
language of Lahore Durbar Persian was very popular both 
with the Muslims and the Hindus. Among the Hindus, 
Khatris had a special interest in learning Persian in order to 
secure employment in revenue administration. 42 

Santokh Singh did not seem to have acquired any 
formal education in Persian as the internal evidence of his 
work suggests. On the other hand, his knowledge of Sanskrit 
was commendable. He had translanted two important Sans- 
krit works AmarKosh and Balmiki's Ramayana into bhakha. 
The chief seats of Sikh learning in early nineteenth century 
were Amritsar and Damdama Sahib in Bhatinda. In Amritsar, 
the Golden Temple and the bungas were popular centres 
of learning. 48 The bungas played an important role ia 
imparting indigenous education to the Sikhs. These bungas 
belonged to orthodox Sikhs and other dispensations, like 
Udasis, Nirmalas and Seva Panthis. A number of poets 
were the product of these bungas." 

During the reign of Ranjit Singh, the Gurmukhi school 
imparted education in Gurbani, literature, and religious 



40. G.W. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education, pp. 145-48. 

41. Ibid., pp. 37-45, 
42- ^. lPP , 63-59, 

4i Madwyit Kaur. Th+Goktoa T+mph i P$$t W& Pretont, Guru Hanak 
Dev University, Amrit$*r UMSLpp, 184*80. 
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writings. In literature, Hirdai Ram Bhalla's Haauman Natak 
and Ramcharit Manas by Tuls; Das in Gurmukhi script were 
taught. 45 The Janamsakhi (particularly Cyan Ratnavali), 
Gurbilas and Bhagwat were religious texts." "Rhetoric or 
Sahitkab was much studied in Gurmukhi (school) which 
combined both Punjabi and Hindi". 47 Vedant vras also in the 
curriculum of Gurmukhi schools.* 8 However, vaidyak or 
Indian medical science was optional. 49 Broadly, the Sikh 
learning comprised of Sikh religious literature, Hindu 
religious and philosophical works, rhetoric and prosody. 
Vedant however, was the major subject in the Hindu 
religious writings. 

There were four major traditions in Panjabi literature. 
The first was the Sikh religious literature in the form of 
janamsakhis and gurbilas. The Vedantic literature formed 
the second. The scholastic poetry (riti literature) in Braj 
dialect was the third. The fourth and last tradition belon- 
ged to kissa poetry which was, to some extent, secular 
in character. Its exponents were mostly Muslims. 
It was also adopted by the Sikhs to some extent. However, 
kissa literature was not in the curriculum of religious 
education. 

The janamsakhi genre was developed by the Sikh 
community in early sixteenth century to spread the myth 
of Nanak and discuss his doctrines. The expression of 
piety was later adapted for sectarian debate. The ffandalis 
undermined the janamsakhi genre for their own ends, 
"Thus the period and the geography of fee conflicting 
claims to religious loyalty called forth an intense janam-' 
sakhi debate to constitute its Golden Age". 60 After the 

45. G.W. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education, p. 35.. 

48. Loccit. 

47. Loc cit. 

48. liOO<jit. 

49. Loccit. 

50. S.S. Hans, "Early Sikh Tradition", Journal of Regional History, Guru 
Nanak Dev University. Amritsar, Vol. 1, 1980, p. 86. 
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execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur in 1675 A.D., the genre 
did not remain relevant. The Sikh struggle for power in 
the mid-eighteenth century necessitated a new genre. 
The new condition and " the newer religious awareness in 
terms of its socio-political urgency" evolved gurbilas 
genre. 61 Its main purpose was "to cultivate a militantly 
heroic spirit with a built-in social urgency even at the 
cost of doctrine".* 2 In this sense, gurbilas is just the 
opposite of janamsakhL The orthodox janamsakhi never 
departed from doctrine. With the rise of Sikhs to power, 
the spiritual supremacy of Guru Nanak did not remain 
problematic and emphasis on political urgency was lost. 68 
Consequently, the janamsakhis and gurbilas literature of 
late eighteenth and nineteenth century is full of "magic and 
the decline of religion." 84 

The Vedantic literature in Gurmukhi has an important 
place in the literature of Punjab. The catalogue of Gurmukhi 
manuscripts prepared by Shamsher Singh Ashok in two 
volumes records a total of 1587 manuscripts i.e. 1189 major 
and 394 works on variety of subjects. 66 Out of them, the 
manuscripts on Sikh literature including Gurbani exegesis, 
janamsakhi, gurbilas, Mahima Prakash and other historical 
works are 301 in all. It includes 121 manuscripts on variety 
of topics. 66 But the manuscripts under the title Indian 
philosophy 1 number 120. Out of which 66 are on more 
than one topic. 67 A cursory reading of the manuscripts on 
Indian philosophy suggests that they are mostly on Vedant 
and a few on Yoga. I Sikh literature contains a number of 

51. Loccit. 

52. S. S. Hans 1 , "Social Transformation and Early Sikh Literature", 
Journal ot Regional [History, "Vol HI, 1982, p. 8. 

53. S. S. Hans, "Early Sikh Tradition", Journal of Regional History, p. 186.- 

54. Loccit. 

55. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjabi Hathlikhtan Di Suchi, Bhasha Vibhag- 
Punjab, Patiala, 1961, Vol. I, p. . 

66. "Loc-Git.-'^ "^;- ^ isr-r^/Wriih-iVilv • V ^' - ' & 

57. Loccit. -f- >4 /'ftf' .! .:-'iV .irs'Jiw:^ rih.?v/:rr t,v" : f s:id-' 
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commentaries of Curbam, written by Udasis and Nirmalas 
which are Vedantic interpretations. 58 

The earliest works on Vedant in Gurmukhi are claimed 
to belong to the second half of the sevenleeth century. 
Some of the prominent Vedantic scholars of the period 
were Dyal Anemi, Anath Puri and Kavi Sukhdev. 59 Kavi 
Sukhdev is also said to be associated with the court of Guru 
Gobind Singh for some time. 60 The earliest Vedantic 
literature in Punjab was taken up by Handalis. Manohar Das 
Niranjani wrote Gyan Manjari, Vedant Paribhasha, Gyan 
Churan Vachnika, Sat Prashan Uttari and Khat Prashni. 
Amritdhara and Vedant Vivek Granth Satik were the works 
of Bhagwan Das Niranjani. 61 The rise of Sikh power 
revived literature on Vedant especially by the Udasis and 
the Nirmalas. The Sikhan Di Bhagatmal and the Mokh 
Panth Prakash by Gulab Singh Nirmala are two major works 
of the period. However, throughout the Sikh period, the 
translations of the Shankar's commentaries were under- 
taken. 68 



58. Sikhan Di Bhagatmal and Anand Ghan's commentaries are Udasi 
works. Pt Tara Singh Narotam and Sant Sampuran Singh are Nirmala 
scholars who have written commentaries on the barA of Guru Granth. 

59. Dyal Anemi has a number of works to his credit. They are Ashtavakra 
Bhakha, Agyan Bodhni, Hastmal Granth, Bigyan Gita and Vashista Sar 
Bhakha, see, Punjabi Hathlikhtan Di Suchi, Vol. I, pp. 149-50, 154, 156, 
167, 183. 194, and Vol. II, pp. 18, 24, 28, 31, 41-42 and 58. Anath Puri's 
only work is Vicharmala, Vol.1, p. 57. Adhyatam Prakash, Fazil Ali 
Prakash and Pingal Bhakha are works of Kavi Sukhdev, Vol. I f pp. 152- 
53, 598 and Vol II, p. 289. 

60. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjabi Hathlikhtan Di Suchi, Vol. II, p. 385 : 

lc[ 3?faH eft HeU M* XPS3 nfe S3 cf^ JIM! 

H3J H S^few HH3 fe^H 3 T fe I 

mi©3 R ftffl %3 3 3 TO TO Ifffe \Y1\\ 

61. Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 4-5, 156, 159-60, 169-70, 174-77, 195, 201 and Vol. II, 
pp. 6-7, 1 1-12, 18, 20, 32. 36, 62, 66. 

62. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 155-56, 163, 173, 196 and Vol. H, pp. 75, 126, 388. 
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Like Vedantic literature, the riti or scholastic literature 
was very popular in Punjab. Some exponents of this 
tradition are said to have associated with the court of 
Guru Gobind Singh. They were Amrit Rai, Kavi Vrind 
and Sukhdev. 6 * Amrit Rai wrote Chitra Vilas; Vrind wrote 
Vripd Vinod Satsai and Bhav Panchasika.** The mid- 
seventeenth century was the period of genesis of scholastic 
poetry in Punjab. It remained prevalent till the end of the 
nineteenth century. The great riti poet Amrit Rai belonged 
to Lahore. 65 His works are on prosody, rhetoric, types of 
heroines (naika bhed) and nine-feelings (nav ras) etc. 
In the second-half of eighteenth century, important riti 
works were translated. They are Mati Ram's Ras Raj and 
Lalit Lalam, Bhanu Dutt's Ras Tarangani, Chintamani's Pingal 
Bhakha, Kavi Keshav's Rasik Priya and Kavi Priya, Kavi Dev's 
Ras Bilas and Padamakar's Jagat Binod.** Some Sanskrit 
riti works were also translated into bbakha. For example, 
Kavi Nihal translated the Kavya Prakash by Mammat under 
the title Sahit Siromani." 

After his education at Amritsar, Santokh Singh went to 
Buria estate near Jagadhari in the court of Bhagwant Singh, 
the chief of Dyalgarh.* 8 He was introduced by a chhimba 

63. For Kavi Vrind, ibid, Vol. I, pp. 551, 601 : 

W Hfegrg ugt m3 ?re fro i 

^3H3 WBcl egfe m3 7X3 mf FP3 I1701 II 
X X X 

am Stefe few ate foe >H3 era g€ 933 1 

For Amrit Rai, see, Piara Singh Padam (ed.). Punch Nad (Hindi), 
Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, Patiala 1969, pp. 274-75, and for Sukhdev, see 
foomote 66 above. 

64. Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 594-95. 588, 600-01, and Vol, II, p. 385. 

65. See, Piara Singh Padam (ed.), Panch Nad. p. £70. 

66. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjabi Hathlikhtan Di Suchi, Vol. I, pp. 573- 
74, Vol. n, p. 406 for Moti Ram; Vol. I, p. 603 for Bhahi Dutt; Vol. I, 
p. 564 for Christamani; Vol I, pp. 596-97. 607-08 and VOL II, pp.806-Q7 
for KaviKeshav; Vol. II, p. 405 for Kavi Dev; and VoL I, p. 596 for 
Padamakarw , ■ ; -. ■■ - • 

67. Ibid., Vol.1, p/587. ' ' " ■ ". ' \ V. "V" 

68. Bhai Vir Singh (ed.) Sri Gur PratapSurai Granthawali k pp. 94-96. 
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Dyal Singh, a commander of Dyalgarh principality. 8 * After 
coming to Buria, the poet completed his bhakha under the 
title Amar Kosh in A.D. 1813. Though the work was com- 
pleted at Amritsar yet it was written during the poet's 
stay at Buria. 70 The poet remained in the court of Bhagwan 
Singh till 1823. Nanak Prakash was composed in the year 
1823 when he was still living at Buria. 71 In 1821 the poet 
was married to Ram Kaur of Rohilla sub-caste of Jagadhari. 7 * 
During the period his life was deplorable. In 1829 Santoich 
Singh was invited by Udai Singh, the chief of Kaithal 7 * 
Santokh Singh wrote a commentary on Japuji at his 
request. 74 During his stay at Kaithal, Santokh Singh 

69. Ibid., p. 45. 

70. As quoted by Bhai Vir Singh in Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, 
p. 96 : 

t?H5' 3e agtw fqg eras ®ai Hiftj i 
wfs jutto 5te U7> craft RHn/fc crife H465if 

HHH BR >tiB& HUH >H533 T *\3 I 
felH f3fg UTO 3[7j1 irefcr qfe Bl3 I 

71. iVai2aJt Prakash, p. 1257-8 : 

srfg ara HH T ufe f 3£ are ?m fan Hftr rs wot tt 10311 

£or >H*or »ra wre afa gag >nrc ua r^ i 
c7*f3cT ^3srt fsre 917 afq fsre§s 11 11011 

72. Bhai Vir Singh (ed), Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, p. 96. 

73. Bhai Santokh Singh, Garabh Ganjani Tika, Bhai Santokh Singh Yadgar 
Committee, New Delhi 1961, p. 3 : 

f&H fRW 33 qu^g I 

74. Ibid., p. 3 : 

>XH »fa srfe R gro 

feg£ qgu Hfe IU5II 
Sfe >HHcP CP wfa KB) I 

?fa srau ugg wfa 331 1 

Hfe 9fe 5tT5 fel/3 fflcP I 
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rendered Balmiki's Ramayana into bhakha in verse. 7 * Udai 
Singh was greately impressed and bestowed the village 
Morthali as jagir on the poet. 74 The patta in this respect was 
issued on Jeth Sudi 10, 1891 B.K. (1834 A.D.). 77 After this, 
Santokh Singh undertook the voluminous history of nine 
Gurus, entitled Gur Pratap Suraj as a sequel to his work on 
Guru Nanak, Nanak Prakash. It took him about ten years to 
complete. 78 From a reference in Gur Pratap Suraj, we know 
that Santokh Singh also wrote a commentary on Atam Puran, 
a work on Vedantic philosophy. 7 * But the work is not 
extant. 

Santokh Singh's patron Udai Singh died without an 
issue on 15th March 1843 and Kaithal estate lapsed to the 
British government. After the death of Udai Singh an 
insurrection broke out at Kaithal on the 10th April 1843. 



78. As quoted by BhaiVir Singh in Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, 
p. 126: 



Hfe RHHjfe gfg oft gTHH^ Ht?cJ I 

olfe Hfe orafe W?3 WU3 OTH II 1311 



76. As quoted by BhaiVir Singh in Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, 
p. 127 : 



^ are am feg'W hot »ffeqT H >n&g ^ i 
Sire 9 sth 3 5 anro rot i 



77. 
78. 
79. 



OTff l£T75 TO Ufe 3HH cffa HSSSft II15H 
Ibid., pp. 127-28. 
Ibid., p. 159. 

Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj, p. 1325 



§uf*jjcrf?> * TTftf TO I 

mSB7>^ H »ff¥H T H II13II 
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The British were able to occupy the town and fort of 
Kaithal. 80 The work was completed after the event. 

Santokh Singh died at the age of fifty-six in 1844. 
Before his death, he made a brief visit to Amritsar. 81 Accor- 
ding to a tradition he presented his work Gur Pratap Suraj 
to Akal Bunga** 

Santokh Singh started his career as a katha performer 
at Buria. Nanak Prakash and Gur Pratap Suraj are in the 
form of katha. 83 At places, he conventionally talks about the 



80. Lepel H. Griffin, The Rajas of the Punjab, Manu Publications, New 
Delhi 1977, (reprint), pp. 147-98. Also the event recorded by Santokh 
Singh in his Gur Pratap Suraj, pp. 6411-13 : 

J|7) H?> flf U »P3H T RHH wfe V^ 1 ?* I 
MS HTR JJ^fo orfg 3 T HU^ 113511 

iral bz srfijgs fey fm h^ito j 

of HfR Ufe Hfe for II361I 

fifui fe^Bft 3lftJ 5H #0 c7§ ^1 Slfe I 
H3fe 3 >HTO ^ *£fe ife i ^Tfe 1 1371 1 
>HR W^t ^ fesfc Hfii* Rfngrg HU'fe I 
^ ^ ^ 9^ §1 V ^ ggrfe 11331 1 

feu wra fgg^ bhhts # feR or T s 1 
hh Rfeare craft R3 Hfir fg^H u^s 113911 

81. Bhai Vir Singh fed), Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali. pp. 15&-01 . 

82. Ibid., p. 159. 

83. Nanak Prakash, p. 436 : 

oTufn otw offe fiftra ct U T R I 

Also, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, p. 3623 : 
W RSfe If HT HWS 1 

fo?H ¥^fe § H iggi Hl5 II36II 
Rfe af Hfe § feR'HT I 

ruhh oft few srgr otw 1 
orafl RcF^fc ftw fefa sci 1 

ftlH »^cT3I H3^fH felH II37II 
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misgivings of his audience. 84 

Bhai Vir Singh claims that there were two works Sri 
Guru Gobind Singh Parsang, and Sri Guru Ustat by Santokh 
Singh in the personal collection of his father. 86 Hand- 
written copies of his works on astrology were also 
- claimed. 86 

Santokh Singh wrote in the literary tradition of the 
age. His commentary and his works on history have 
Vedantic elements. His rid style is patently there. His 
Garabh Ganjani Tika discusses the alankars of Guru Nanak's 
JapujL His merit lies in Sikh historiography. He surpasses 
Sarup Das of Mehima Prakash and Kesar Singh Chhibber 
of Bansawali Nama Dasan Patshahian Ka. In Santokh Singh 
Vedant and the riti poetry are socially significant. 



84. Nanak Prakash, p. 436 : 

1{SH 1H H§3T * Hfe fefa fatfH I 

85. Bhai Vir Singh (ed.), Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawah, p. 124. 

86. Loc cit. 



CHAPTER II 

SOURCES OF NANAK PRAKASH 

Santokh Singh's Nanak Prakash, a work in janamsakhi 
mode on Guru Nanak was compiled in A. 3D. 1823. 1 The 
work comprises of 130 cantos and is divided into two parts. 
The purvardh (first half) has 73 cantos and the uttarardh 
(later half) has 57 cantos. The work opens with a canto 
of manglacharan i.e. invocation. 2 But the work, more or 
less, adopts the narrative pattern of the Bala Janamsakhi, 
wherein the whole account of Guru Nanak is narrated by 
Bhai Bala at the request of Guru Angad. 3 A canto has 
been devoted to justify his dependence on the Bala 
Janamsakhi 4 In this connection, the genuineness of the 
Bala Janamsakhi has also been discussed. Not only the 
Bala tradition has been depended upon for his work but 
also the poet has drawn material from other janamsakhis 
as well as other literary works available at the time. As 
the choice of material and its arrangement manifests the 
poet's concern it will be fruitful to account for the material 
of Nanak Prakash for an understanding of the work in 
right perspective. 

1. Nanak Prakash, p. 1258 : 

£of Wcl »f3 »fHZ orf?T »fH^ US TO II 
of'fHo? yTOHT fgy gfg fgs§S U 1 1011 

2. Jaibhagwan Goyal, Dr. (ed), Guru Nanak Prakash (Purvardh), 
Language Department, Punjab, Patiala 1972, p. 10. 

3. Nanak Prakash, p. 1421 : 

WW oftt 25UT T S3 I 

HfHHtf § fefeUTR mjtRS 1 1 3 i I 

4. See canto 37 of the Purvardh. 
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Santokh Singh makes a passing reference to a few 
sources of Nanak Prakash. Among them, the Bala Janam- 
sakhi is the most important. Other sources are the Varan 
by Bhai Gurdas and the work of Bhai Mani Singh. 6 The 
major concern of the poet is not to discuss the sources 
of Nanak Prakash. His major concern is to eradicate the 
doubt of his readers regarding the Bala Janamsakhi and 
to emphasise that the work is in accordance with the Guru 
Granth and the Sikn tradition, 6 

Nanak Prakash was edited by Bhai Vir Singh in the 
year 1927. In his introduction of Gur Partap Suraj Gran- 
thawali the editor remarks that the work is based on the 
£a7a Janamsakhi, the Cyan Ratnavali and Varan by 
Bhai Gurdas. The material from the Sikhan Di Bhagatmal 

5. Nanak Prakash, pp. 439, 443, 444 ; 

Utefa UTfe fags fay R§ If 3 J I 
XXX 
STO fef3SFH USter II 

afa nremu atf h ute' ii67ii 

cTS>Hc7 oftfe fa gig l 
XXX 
HcVl four ^ aife ggl 1 1701 1 
f?ra fag S fififl feUSTCft || 
feu >HS5TO 5m f K i l£U] I 

6. Ibid, pp. 436, 443 : 

MWH 3HHtU5Hfe feftj eft?' feffiR M 

XXX 
T$ S'7Sc7 fefeu^H U?^3T „ 
3P »f$H*B cTOf H* gter H67H 
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is also used by the poet. 7 On the basis of internal evidence, 
it has been suggested that the Puratan Janamsakhi in its 
Hafizabad Wali Janamsakhi version was not accessible to 
the poet at the time of its compilation. 8 

According to W.H. McLeod Nanak Prakash is 'an 
important work based on the Bala tradition.' 9 The Bala 
Janamsakhi has been followed "very closely", particularly 
in the purvardh. 10 Three other sources from which the 
material has been borrowed are the Puratan tradition, 
particularly the sakhis of the Colebrooke Janamsakhi, 
the B-40 Janamsakhi, and the oral tradition, not found in 
written form. 11 It is also stated that the sakhis, that are 
taken from oral tradition in the B-40 Janamsakhi, are also 
found in Nanak Prakash. 1 * 

Looking into the work carefully, the contention of 
Bhai Vir Singh that the poet has not used the Hafizabad 
Wali Janamsakhi does not bear out. The presence of 
the sair^i of Vali Qandhari j n Nanak Prakash is a proof. 18 
In fact, Santokh Singh has taken full freedom in his work. 
Some of his sakhis are drawn from later sources. For 
example, the sakhi of a marriage in Pathan family is from 
Puratan janamsakhi, but the version of Nanak Prakash is 
closer to Gyan Ratnavali. u At places the poet has pre- 
ferred to base his sakhi on the earliest sources. The 
discourse with Siddhas in canto 39 is based on the 
information supplied by Varan of Bhai Gurdas. 18 

7. Bhai Vir Singh (ed), Sri Cur Pratap Suraj Granthawalx, p. 177. 

8. Ibid, pp. 177-78. 

9. W.H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1968, p. 24. 

10. W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, Oxford, 1980, p. 45. 

11. Ibid, pp. 45-46. 

12. Ibid, p. 46. 

13. The printed edition of the Bala Janamsakhi does eontainfthia^aJrfu 
which seems to have been taken from the Nanak Prakash. 

14. Nanak Prakash, pp. 992-1000. Cf. Kirpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi 
Parampara. Punjabi University, Patiala 1969. pp. 364-66. 

15. Ibid, pp. 1091-99. Cf. Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas. (eds. Hazara 
Singh and Vir Singh), Khalsa Samachar, Arnritsar, 1962. pp. 34-38. 
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Similarly another discourse with the Siddhs in canto 63 is 
based on the Siddh Cost a composition of Guru Nanak. 1 * 
Hence, in tracing the sources of Nanak Prakash, the closest 
version have been taken into consideration. The work is 
based on a number of sources. They are : the Bala Janam- 
sakhi, Gyan Ratnavali, the Miharban Janamsakhi, 
the Adi Sakhian, the B-40 Janamsakhi and the Puratan 
Janamsakhi. 17 Other works used are Mahima Prakash by 
Sarup Das Bhalla, Sikhan Di Bhagatmal Varan by Bhai 
Gurdas and Guru Nanak's composition entitled Siddh 
Gost. 19 There are a few sakhis in the work whose source 
could not be traced. Besides, the poet has made use of the 
Hindu and Muslim mythology. The work narrates the legend 
of Kak Bhushund, Dattatre, Prehlad, Varah, Dhru f Pandav 
and an account of Emperor Karun. 19 Furthermore, the 
work bears the influence of Dasam Granth t bhakti literature 
and the poetic tradition of riti literature. 20 Even in the 
first canto on invocation the direct borrowing from the 
Gyan-Ratnavali can be seen. However, the major part of 
the work is based on the janamsakhi material. 

Out of 73 cantos of the purvardh, 51 cantos are exclusi- 
vely based on the Bala Janamsakhi. Four cantos are based 
on the Pura tan Janamsakhi and three derive their material 
from the Miharban Janamsakhi.* 1 Nine cantos of the 
purvardh have more than one sakhi each taken from 
various sources. Out of them, six cantos have two sakhis 
each, two cantos have three sakhis each, and one canto 
contains four sakhis. Hence, the total number of sakhis 
in the nine cantos is nineteen. Out of them, ten sakhis are 
from the Bala Janamsakhi and three from the Gyan Ratnavali. 
Two sakhis are from the Puratan Janamsakhi and one each 

16. Ibid, pp. 671-81. Cf. Adi Granth, pp. 938-46. 

17. See chart of sources of Nanak Prakash. 

18. See chart. 

19. See cantos 65 to 72 of purvardh and cantos 16 and 24 of uttarardh. 

20. Jaibhagwan Goyal, Guru Nanak Prakash, pp. 15 and 46. 

21. See chart. 
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from the Adi Sakhian and the Miharban Janamsakhi. The 
source of remaining two sakhis could not located. 88 
Hence, the purvardh of Nana k Prakash is dominated by the 
material drawn from the Bala Janamsakhi. 

But the situation in the uttarardh of Nanak Prakash is 
not the same Out of 57 cantos of this part, 31 cantos are 
exclusively based on the Gyan Ratnavali The Bala Janam- 
sakhi comes next to it with nine cantos. Six cantos derive 
their material from the Puratan Janamsakhi. Five cantos are 
based on the B-40 Janamsakhi, two on the Miharban, one 
each on the Adi Sakhian and the Sikhan Di Bhagatmal, and 
the source of two cantos is not known. 23 There are 20 cantos 
that contain more than one sakhi from various sources, 
The sakhis number 66. Out of them, fifteen are taken from 
the Gyan Ratnavali, eleven from the Puratan Janamsakhi, 
eight each from the Bala Janamsakhi and the Adi Sakhian, 
seven from the B-40 Janamsakhi and three from the Sikhan 
DiBhagatmal One sakhi is based on a Muslim myth. 24 
The source of remaining thirteen could not be known. 
Hence, there is no doubt that the Gyan Ratnavali has the 
upper hand. Next comes the Bala and the Puratan Janam- 
sakhis. The B-40 Janamsakhi and the Adi Sakhian come 
after them. Taking the work as a whole, the major 
portions of material of the Nanak Prakash are taken from 
the Bala Janamsakhi, followed by the Gyan Ratnavali. The 
Puratan Janamsakhi comes after them, followed by the 
B-40 Janamsakhi and the Adi Sakhian* The Miharban 
Janamsakhi does not figure much. 

As the Bala Janamsakhi is the most popular janamsakhi 
dependence on it underlies the element of popularity. 
The popularity of the Bala Janamsakhi lies in the exposition 
and treatment of the theme. The work claims to have 



22. See chart. 

23. See chart. 

24. See chart. 
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been written in the presence of Guru Angad. 2 * Other 
elements that lend popularity to it are elaboration of 
narrative in order to give a 'lifelike picture', exactness 
and specificity of material and the detailed characteri- 
sation.* 6 It is the only janawsakhi that gives chronology 
of events, names of relatives of Guru Nanak and also the 
names of islands and seaports, said to be visited by the 
Guru. 17 The tradition was further enlarged by adding 
new sakhis in order to enhance its popularity. Also, there 
is a 'greater emphasis on detail' in the later janamsakhis. 28 
Similarly, the characterisation and other elements are 
expanded. The redactors of later Bala Janamsakhi do not 
hesitate even to include some sakhis from other traditions, 
particularly from . the Puratan Janamsakhi? 9 All the 
popular elements are present in Nanak Prakash. It adopts 
the pattern of the Bala Janamsakhi wherein Bhai Bala is the 
narrator of the account of Guru Nanak in the presence of 
Guru Angad. 30 The fact is further emphasised at the 
beginning of each canto in that the account is being given 
by Bhai Bala to Guru Angad. The material in the purvardh 
has a pattern more or less similar to the Bala Janamsakhi 
The poet's special interest in the tradition is apparent from 
the fact that he makes an effort to come to terms with the 
doubt of the readers regarding the genuineness of the Bala 
Janamsakhi: In this regard, the poet's approach is not 
rational; but devotional. Not only Santokh Singh depends 



25. Gurpreet Kaur, "An Attempt to Account for the Popularity of Bala 
Janamsakhi", (M.Phil. Dissertation), Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar 1982, p. 63. 

26.. Ibid, pp. 69-71 and 76. 

27. Ibid/ pp. 70-71. 

28. Ibid, p. 89. 

29. Ibid, p. 106. 

30. Nanak Prakash, 141 : 

srs* orefe f^ 1 ^ Hti ui fesl Rsre i 
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on the Bala material but also expands it.* 1 In purvardh 
of the work, cantos 65 to 72 deal with the legendary 
characters like Kak Bhasund, Dattatre, Alalachin, Prehlad, 
Varah and Dhru. But unlike the Bala Janamsakhi, Nanak 
Prakash does not narrate only their meeting with Guru 
Nanak. It gives a detailed legendary account of each of 
them. To make his work exhaustive, Santokh Singh 
utilises the available material. There are a number of 
sakhis relating to the childhood of Guru Nanak. These 
are taken from various sources. 32 The testing of Lehna 
and the demise of Guru Nanak are two occasions on which 
a number of sakhis are collected from varied sources. 33 
It has also outclassed the Bala Janamsakhi in miraculous 
sakhis. 

The other element that seems to have contributed in 
relying mostly on the Bala material is the fictional element. 
Even the selection of sakhis manifests it. ' The most widely 
used source is the Bala Janamsakhi and the most ignored 
source is the Miharban Janamsakhi. The first is rich in 
fiction the latter is not. 34 Interestingly Santokh Singh has 
included only those sakhis of the Miharban Janamsakhi 
that are rich in fiction. 

In the Nanak Prakash, the attitude of the poet toward 

31. 'The Nanak Prakash is also of interest for the extensive additions 
which it makes to the Bala tradition as -Santokh Singh had received 
it*. See, Early Sikh Tradition, p. 45. < , .: - - 

32. The canto entitled 'Instruction to Gupal, the Teacher! ^is. ta^en froia 
the Bala Janamsakhi. "Instruction to Mulla' and 'Investiture with the 
Sacred Thread' are from the Miharban Janamsakhi. The canto 
entitled 'Childhood Activities of '"Gunr Nanak* is based partly on the 
Miharban and partly on Gyan Ratnavaliimxetiah 1 

33. See chart. 

34. 'The interest of Miharban commentators, howevssrj is not primarily 
in this narrative material. Their chief interest is in exegesis of the 
works of Nanak and it is for this reason , that they must be called 
commentators rather than nariators.. For the same reason the word 
used to designate its sub-divisions is gost ('discourse') not sakhi\ 
See. Early Sikh Tradition, p. 34. - 
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the Bala Janamsakhi is paradoxical. Though the poet 
condemns the Handalis for polluting the original Bala 
Janamsakhi yet he does not make any effort to recognize 
the anti-Sikh stance of the Janamsakhi.** Though the poet 
excises the sakhi of Baba Handal and yet Nanak Prakash 
contains most of the Handali doctrine. 86 Nanak Prakash 
contains the idea of instantaneous redemption. A touch 
is sufficient for the knowledge of all the three lokas and 
God. 67 Only by a glance of child Nanak the pandit 
achieves a higher spiritual status. 88 Spirituality is serially 
arranged. Dattatre is equal to Guru Nanak in status but 
Prehlad has a higher status. 89 There are four categories 



35. For detailed discussion on this point, see chapter "Nanak Prakash 
as a Janamsakhi." 

36. Loc cit. 

37. Nanak Prakash, pp. 451, 595 : 

Sere oft Hfa 3fl Hff H*tfl I 
l/c7tT VTO Here at Hrgyfg 

UcTC JT fWH 3* ST? 

Ucfa »F3W ift OTH^ft 11331 1 

XXX 

tpsfe <ft to gre surer i 

Horfn tror 35 feu erw i 

38. Ibid, p. 181 : 

933 TO ^atf unji i 

#3 3ftf afe m »(cf^ »T3Ftqi i 
3* »R§€ He? fkfeiH 1 ^ I 
33935 eft ire^t U'Ht II74II 
3©. Ibid, pp. 700. 704 : 

W e7fe cjfo ftffe W T UH Hitf I 

XXX 

3H H38B eft 3*3 I 
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of redemption i.e. slok, samip, sarup and sayug. 19 Nanak 
Prakash also contains the idea of bideh in the sense of 
samadhi. 41 In fact, the material has carried its sectarian 
ideas along. Santokh Singh does not exclude the 
tricks of the Bala Janamsakhi in tarnishing the image of 
Guru Nanak. According to it, Bhai Bala is the most 
trustworthy person. 42 He is equal to Guru Nanak. Guru 
Angad also accepts his spiritual status. 48 Kalu Mehta, 
father of Guru Nanak is quarrelsome. He treats Guru 
Nanak in a high-handed manner. 44 All these characters 
undermine the greatness of Guru Nanak. 

Nanak Prakash describes the greatness of Bhai Bala. 
Even Kalu Mehta considers him a wise and trustworthy 



40. Ibid, p. 113: 

H3fe 3 feu *J 7 H I 
ftfl* feHcS 5ft 9' ft* TP* I 

b»3 »f?mp wfij m^re iitoii 

41. Ibid, pp. 403, 581 : 

Oh m?> oife orfg u% tr^ftf i 

H3Tfo HH^U >H§^ RU^fa II22II 
••• ... ... 

feST 3ft fq^fe HH*fa H3PHt I 

42. Ibid, p. 320: 

oh treft saral i 

^fa IH 5T3 HHT^O Raiat 1 

43. Ibid, p. 1150 : 

Hfe 9*3 Hi 3T3 HH HH S II 

44. Ibid, p. 241 : 

38 fcfR Sffa fen II27II 
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person. 45 In fact, it indicate? the dominance of thejats. 
At the time of installation of Bhai Lehna on the guru gaddi, 
the sons of Guru Nanak did not like the outcome. Bhai 
Buddha alongwith other Sikhs accepts Guru Nanak's 
decision. 46 Bhai Buddha is a tatveta, a conquerer of moh 
to remain in the life time of Sikh Gurus. 47 In fact, the 
predominance of the Jat in Santokh Singh's work merely 
reminds us that the Sikh rulers were Jats. In the Gur 
PartapSuraj t the narrator of the account of the ten Gurus, 
Bhai Ram Koer is a jat. He is said to have a ruling 
ancestor. 48 Santokh Singh excludes the sakhi that 
narrates the higher spiritual status of Baba Handal but not 
of Bhai Bala. Similarly, the Handali doctrine does not 
seem to be anti-Sikh in the 19th century because with the 
rise of Sikh power Sikh devotionalism became irrelevant. 4 * 
The underlying idea of inequality of the Handali doctrine 
suits the ruling class well. Santokh Singh curtails much 
of the detail from the sakhi of Suvarnpur, Utopian city 
of the Bala Janamsakhi™ Santokh Singh is of the opinion 
that the Sikh rule was satyug.* 1 It suggests obliquely that 

45. Ibid, p. 234 : 

Hfe W$ 3 ^ Hfe^'S l 
oflfl OT5c( H3I UCTS II37II 

46. Ibid, p. 1205 : 

47. Ibid, p. 140 : 

fee? H 9 33#3M ; . 

48. B hai Vir Singh (ed), Sri Cur Partap Suraj Granthawaii, p. 1 40 f.n. 
43. For discussion on this point, see below. 

50. Nanak Prakash, pp. 604-14, 

51. Ibid, p. 1 172. 

U^ie ote m §^3M 
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the Sikh rule is the transformation of utopia into reality. 

The Gyati Rainavali is the second most widely used 
source. Its material is primarily based on the Bala 
tradition. 52 It was easy to use the Bala material, 
to serve Udasi sectarian interest in Gyan Rainavali. 
Other Udasi work utilised by the Nanak Prakash 
is the Sikhan Di Bhagatmal. Santokh Singh's 
approach to Gyan Rainavali material is similar to that of 
Bala Janamsakhi. Nanak Prakash expounds the doctrine 
of gnosis. The jnan eradicates the worldly attachment. 58 
It makes a man happy. 54 In fact, Nanak Prakash 
advocates the Vedantic ideas of Gyan Rainavali. According 
to it, Guru Nanak is a Parmeshvar and the may a is his 
creation. 55 He is a Niranjan before whom prosperity and 
wealth stand with folded hands. 58 Guru Nanak is a Kariar 
rupa* 7 Like Gyan Rainavali, Santokh Singh expounds the 



5^. W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, p. 38. 

53. Nanak Prakash, p. 843 : 

fHH T H3 3 H3)ftl U T ^ I 

54. Ibid, pp. 961 and 977: 

firsfr gnro g*W 5 nel i 

XXX 

HHt Htft f3tt Htf <VOt M78II 

55. Ibid, p. 269 : 

fUSPHl HH WSUT 1 15 111 
H"*' s?33f3 H§ I 

56. Ibid, p. 274 : 

3§f7?fa frffa >H3^fd 3 513 Sffe § 3^ 33* H^'^ I 
3<5 ofjfl ate 3'fu RS^ fOTtlff *ftl?> H* sfcja'd 1 I 

57. Ibid, p. 288 : 

HOT HBHfe ttfsfa S'fa II 
fej <?33 l 3 3U 3? Hnj| H54II 
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Vedantic philosophy. He devotes a canto to aVedantic 
discussion. According to him, self (atam) is self-luminous. 
It is eternal and is without affection and malice. There is 
no pleasure and suffering for it. It is not really in the 
transmigratory circle. The self is a supreme bliss. It is 
evident in waking, dream and deep-sleep. 68 

Briefly, the manifestation of the self in association with 
the illusion is dealt with. According to the work, the 
antahakarana is the creation of five bhutas and has four 
modes (vrittis). These are : mana, buddhi, chitta, and 
ahawkara. The satguna in the antahakarana is the essence 
of chetan. Only the wise can see it, not the evil-hearted. 
Ignorant jiva leads a life of three bodies and remains in 
transmigratory circle. Sthul, linga and karan are three 
bodies (tana). But Atamram is unique. It is without 
suffering and happiness. It can be described only by 
uttering neti neti.™ Then the poet discusses five koshas, 

58. Ibid, p. 1187: 

&m 3 fas »ffarai i i8i i 

a* fHH H*fa 75* ?5H T I 

fee ijcre fcgq'fo | (91 1 
W^3 HUT? HWfe 3tS I 

fes<5 ?3<? Rnfl tfts i 

TO* >MSin Rfe"*^ I 
#H fore II 1011 

59. Ibid, pp. 1187-89: 

oTOvfe H3T §V'fa R TO H m fafa tT*?> II 

tfal eras ifo 33 art I 
M335T33 fU^ HHt I 
^33 f£f3 ^ 3*ftj H9 t ^t | 
3*3 Ufe H ^3 W3T HI2U 

(Ccnfd.) 
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the idea propounded in the Taittriya Upnishad. In annamay 
kosha the outer body exists in the state of waking (jagrit). 
The pranamay, manomay and vijnanmay koshas are the 
states of dream. The anandmay kosha is without maya 
and is the state of deep-sleep (susupti). The Niranjan 
rupa is still far away. It is formless, unique ataman. It is 
out of transmigratory circle. It is beyond sorrow and 
happiness. It is without vikar> The forms are the manifes- 

HS faB U5P3 fefb 7>W i 

> X r 3Vra rl H T I 
H3 are »T3^ra^ t? H^t I 
335 * t{fBfsfa HTOt 111311 

fas S en ufe h §8* i 
fwfe s fas Hfss fentr i 

^3 3fe 33fe § ip§ i 

^'3 ^ trar »refa i 
fesr Rgs h ^f<re ireta* i 

ft&T H^fa ^R^t fle! 1 
f3U H|U 935 Rfe HSft i 

lfoi;3 35H^iTO* 1U6II 

fedorl 5fe 5Ht fear (£jt 1 

^or ijscrfa tpfe linn 

cf'TO 3S feU S T H IT^SU 1 

•nfe mm fe feyg rc[u t i 
fau ufe iraj* »ftj 5^ gyi ii i8ii 

*>T3H^TH Hfefe 3 I 
R3T 3 cfaf3 fetTO | 

3fe &fe srfe 3 RtfGP3T i 

feTOS HTfe RHT3T It 19M 
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tation of its association with the illusion. A rope appears 
to be a snake or garland of flowers to the ignorant. Only 
jnani can perceive it as a rope. 60 According to the poet, a 
brahamjnani is one he who utters aham braham. He is 
redeemed for ever and becomes eternal. 61 The poet's 
special interest in the Vedantic philosophy is evident when 
he says that the Vedant gives men fruit and happiness. 62 
It is also significant that the Vedantic ideas were propounded 

60. Ibid, 1189-90: 

fcs 3 03' if fa i 

tT3[3 Hftf ^d3f? 9 II22II 

cji g gun 

foa^Gre W3H I 

*H UJ5H^ f3H § »f33 I 

i^fa H W3H rPfc fo§33 H23I! 

HfU ) >R5 T 3H feH WW I 

§e fa§<TO hh! feu u# i 

3fe 38 faff 3S 3 33 I124M 
RUff n&m* feH f H f tf I 
feB^fe >H l 3H 3U 3U*3l f 

3 ?OT3 <tf3 H25N 

feu £ ?33fe Ryyfe H*uf r 
uu >Hnj5 syu H II26U 
fe?5 3 U3 foUtTc* iu I 

fee £ ufe SfU H3S' I 
HST 3*3 ??fu 93c5 T II 271 1 

61. Ibid, p. 1192 : 

quH fti^l ufe 3 >hu qun srfe tffe t 

J? 3 HH Ut HoT3 9 3*fa faSTO 5 afe U5 1 1» 

62. Ibid, p. 1192: 

Hfi fOT $ I 53 H33 Vfe H43W 
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in the form of Guru Nanak's instruction to Bhai Lehna 
before his installation to guruship** In late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century there is an influx of the Vedantic 
ideas in Punjabi literature. 84 This has a social significance. 
The rise of Sikhs to political power was a significant 
development. It was viewed as the establishment of satyug 
in kaliyug* 5 Its implication is that there is no possibility of 
change in future. The Vedant suited the occasions. 

The Handali theology and Vedant have a common 
basis. Not only the social inequality is taken for granted 
by the Handalis but their attitude towards the state is 
ambivalent 66 Their idea of equality remains an illusory 
Utopia. The Vedant has no faith in social phenomena. It 
works in favour of status quo, social and political. The 
heterodox material does not indicate an individual choice 
only. In fact, the choice has been conditioned by the 
contemporary society. 

At the time of the compilation of the work the Sikh 
rule was stable and strong under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
The Muslims remained no more a political threat. With the 
decline of their political position, their social position 
underwent a downward change. Consequently, they 
remained no more a spiritual force to reckon with in litera- 
ture and the paramountcy of Guru Nanak over the Muslim 

63 The poet propounded the Vedantic ideas in the form of instruction in 
the canto 51 of the uttarardh. It is followed by the canto on 'The 
installation of Guru Angad*. See chart. 

64. Dr. J.S. Ahluwalia is of the opinion that the process of Vedantization of 
the Sikh literature started by the Nirmala sect. (See, Sikh Falsafe Di 
Bhumika. Raghubir Rachna Prakashan, Chandigarh 1976, pp. 49-61), 
Dr. Niharranjan Ray indicates that Brahmaiiical socio-religious 
practices were started entering 'slowly and imperceptively by the 
backdoor.' (See, The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Society, Punjabi 
University, Patiala 1970, p. 31). Both the scholars have failed to see the 
social relevence of the process of Vedantization. 

65. See footnote 5 1 above. 

66. S.S. Hans, "Bala Janamsakhi in Relation to Janamsakhi Handal", 
Proceedings of Punjab History Conference, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
11th Session (March 2-4, 1979), p. 98. 
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faqirs became socially irrelevant. 67 Santokh Singh does not 
include a number of sakhis regarding Guru Nanak's meet- 
ing and discourses with the Muslim faqirs. There is no 
reference to Guru Nanak's meeting with Sheikh Sharaf 
of Panipat and Sheikh Bazid.« 8 Similarly, Guru Nanak's 
meeting with Khawaja Khizr and Makhdum Bahaudin have 
been omitted." 

There are only four sakhis of Guru Nanak's meeting 
with the Muslim faqirs. 70 But they are already aware of the 
spiritual greatness of Guru Nanak. The work keeps a 
pacificatory stance towards the Muslims. Rai Bular, being a 
Muslim, invites Guru Nanak to his residence. However, 
he gete the food prepared and served by a Brahmin cook. 71 
He has appreciation of Guru Nanak's spiritual pursuit. 72 
Santokh Singh introduces two sakhis of Shamsh Tabriz and 
Mansur. Whereas the Gyan Ratnavali only refers to the 
account of Shamsh, Nanak Prakash includes the account of 
Mansur who had a Vedantic parallel in analhuqq.™ The 
Hindu influence is rising in the Nanak Prakash. The Hindu 
mythological legends have outnumbered the Muslim ones. 
There is an influx of the Vedantic ideas. Nanak Parkash 
outclasses all janamsakhis in the number of sakhis relating 

67. S.S. Hans, "Early Sikh Tradition", Journal of Regional History, p. 136. 

68. Both the sakhis are in the Puratan Janamsakhi. 

69. These sakhis are in the Puratan Janamsakhi 

70. They are Sayyad Jahan, Sheikh Brahm, Malo Sheikh and Shah Adarman. 

71. Nanak Prakash t pp. 477-78 : 

fetJ H StJ?5 35 feu cpB r I 

••• ••• ... 

gfo R i ms »raftgf treat i 

t?3W f^d'tfy ^ HH If69lt 

72. Ibid, p. 221 : 

ojfa 3^ wfe >haw'a1 i 

feu 31 tffe 3 FRrfe US'Sl I 

73. See canto 37 of the uttarardh. \ 
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to Guru's discourses with Siddhs. 74 Guru Nanak has been 
portrayed as a Hindu. 75 He is stated to oe an emissary of 
Ram. 76 The rising influence of the Hindus is socio-political 
necessity. The Sikh ruling class was a microscopic minority. 
It was essential to strengthen the bonds of the Sikhs with 
the Hindus. 

Despite the influence of Handali doctrine and the 
Vedantic ideas it does not mean that the Nanak Prakash had 
a sectarian purpose. The poet has an orthodox faith in 
Sikhism. He never fails in its praise. 77 He prefers the 
information of Guru Granth or Varan of Bhai Gurdas to any 
janamsakhi. Canto 39 is based on Varan and the canto 63 
on the composition of Guru Nanak himself entitled Siddh 
Gost™ 

The political situation of the Punjab in the early nine- 
teenth century required the strengthening of the bonds 
with the Hindu constituency and the pacification of the 
Muslims. In this context, the poet's ideas manifest less an 
individual choice but more the conditions of his time. 



74. There are seven cantos in the Nanak Parkash i.e. cantos 60 to 64 in 
purvardh* and cantos 20 and 39 in uttarardh. See chart. 

75. Nanak Prakash, p. 315 : 

Haiqu^te ho* stq £ T el n 

76. Ibid, p. 925. 

77. Ibid, p, 1102 : 

fHtf te flW S3 I 

78. See chart. 
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NANAK PRAKASH AS A JANAMSAKHI 

Nanak Prakash is mostly based on the material drawn 
from janamsakhi literature. To a large extent, janamsakhi 
has been followed as a narrative paradigm. Bhai Bala 
narrates the entire account of Guru Nanak at the request 
of Guru Angad. Even the material that is not from a 
janamsakhi has been transformed according to the dictates 
of janamsakhi mode. The account of Sulakhani and her 
parents in canto 29 of Nanak Prakash (purvardh) has all the 
Bala janamsakhi tricks of life-like details. 1 Similarly, canto 
39 of the purvardh is based on Varan by Bhai Gurdas to be 
treated in janamsakhi mode. 2 Santokh Singh's interest in 
the janamsakhi genre is not limited to Nanak Prakash. Even 
Gur Partap Suraj has been expounded in a janamsakhi 
mode. 3 According to W.H. McLeod, Nanak Prakash "in both 
form and intention. . . comes much closer to the standard 
narrative janamsakhi. 1 ' 4 ' An effort would be made to study 
Nanak Prakash as a janamsakhi. The study is divided into 
three parts. In the first part, a brief analysis of janamsakhi 
genre is made. The second part evaluates Nanak Prakash 
as a janamsakhi. In the third part, a rationale of the study 
is given.' 

1. Nanak Prakash, pp. 369-78. 

2. Ibid, pp. 455-64. 

3. Whereas Bhai Bala is the narrator of Guru Nanak's account in Nanak 
Prakash, the account of successive nine gurus is narrated by Bhai 
Ram Koer, a Jat in Gur Pratap Suraj. In the latter work, the sakhis 
relating to Chandu Shah are particular examples of janamsakhi mode. 
See, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granthawali, pp. 249-85. 

4. W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, p. 46. 
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I 

The janamsakhis are generally regarded as biographies 
of Guru Nanak. The word 'janamsakhV is interpreted as 'the 
testimony of the life of Guru Nanak'. This idea seems to 
have emerged out of the pattern and sequence of the sakhis 
incorporated in the janamsakhis. They narrate the life 
of Guru Nanak in the sequence of birth, childhood, employ- 
ment! travels and demise. The dates of birth and death 
of Guru Nanak are also available. The janarnsakhi account 
opens with the birth of Guru Nanak. The Bala Janarnsakhi 
lends it a sense of authenticity by adding a prologue. It 
states that Bhai Bala was summoned by Guru Angad and 
was requested to narrate all that he had witnessed as a 
companion of Guru Nanak. 5 In most of the janamsakhis, we 
find references to a number of contemporary historical 
personalities, Guru's travels to important places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Besides, there is a general agreement over 
the names of family members and relatives of the Guru. 
However, all these factors impart them only superficial 
biographical character. 

But the corpus of these elements forms only a minor 
part of the whole contents of janamsakhis. The bulk of the 
janarnsakhi is constituted of imaginary narratives full of 
miracles. Some of them are excellent narratives inventions. 6 
A large number of sakhis have emanated from the bani of 
Guru Nanak. Instead of referring to the actual contemporary 
historical situation, giving rise to a composition of Guru 
Nanak, they recreate an imaginary situation, on the basis 

5. Kirpal Singh (ed), Janarnsakhi Parampara, Punjabi University, Patiala 
1969, pp. 221-22. 

6. For example, *Reward of meeting a sadhu' in B-40 Janarnsakhi and 
'Malik Bhago's feast' in the Bala Janarnsakhi speak of the imaginative 
power of the janarnsakhi writers. Besides, there is a Utopia about a 
city named Suvarnpur in a sakhi entitled 'Guru's meeting with Raja 
Kanwal Nain' in the Bala Janarnsakhi. See, Piar Singh, Janarnsakhi 
Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji; Guru Nanak (Dev) University, Amritsar 1974, 
pp. 135-36; and Kirpal Singh, Janarnsakhi Parampara, pp. 225, 252-53. 
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of the shabad. 7 The shabads are sometimes wrongly quoted 
and misinterpreted in order to suit a sakhi. Most of these 
sakhis are didactic in nature. 

The janamsakhis have diverse materials. They have 
been taken from three major sources : received tradition, 
corpus of Guru Nanak's compositions and miscellany of 
ascetic ideals current during the period of janamsakhi 
growth. 8 The tradition received by the janamsakhi writers 
includes epic and Puranic features, Sufi legends, Nath 
tradition and Buddhist Jatakas* Thus, the janamsakhis are 
constituted of imaginary narratives, legends, myths, folk 
elements and miracle stories. 

The multiform and complex nature of janamsakhi 
material challenges a scholar to grasp the janamsakhi genre 
in its true character. Some scholars are of the opinion 
that the materials concerning the life of Guru Nanak forms 
the nucleus of authentic tradition. At a later period, it was 
overlaid by legendary material. There may be a partial 
truth in this observation but it cannot be said that the 
janamsakhi is biography of Guru Nanak. 10 " Even the 
biographical features, the arrangement of the sakhis in a 
strict choronological order, does not allude to a histori- 
cal chrnology. For example, Miharban uses it as a 
metaphor of time, not as mundane but supramundane time. 11 
Not only this, he is even indifferent to mundane time and at 
places avoids the historical details while quoting and 

7. Cf . 'I have little belief in the legends which are told in the Brahmanas 
and in the Anukramani in illustration of certainly apparently personal 
and historial allusions in the hymns of the Veda. It is clear in many 
cases that they are made up from indications contained in the hymns 
and it seems best therefore to forget them altogether in interpreting 
the words of the Vedic hymns* : F. Max Muller, Vedic Hymns, Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi 1967, p. 359. 

8. W.H. McLeod. Early Sikh Tradition, pp. 63-64* 

9. Ibid, p. 64. 

10. Ibid, p. 8. 

11. S.S. Hans, "The Meharban Janam-Sakhi", Studies in Local and Regional 
History (ed J.S. Grewal). Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 1974, 
p. 90. 
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interpreting ashabad. 1 * Similarly ; reference to the contem- 
porary historical personalities during Guru Nanak's travels 
are not concerned with the biographical aspect of Guru 
Nanak's life. In fact, it is a device to establish the spiritual 
supremacy of Guru Nanak. The conventional approach of 
treating the janamsakhi as a biography is a hurdle to the 
understanding of the nature of the janamsakhi. 

A literature can be understood better in its historical 
setting. The major concerns of a writer belong to his 
period. In other words, a work of literature, to a large 
extent, is a product of the age and the writer, directly or 
indirectly, takes up issues of the community and the 
insitution to which he belongs. The janamsakhi tradition 
came into being in the late sixteenth century and remained 
prevalent for over two centuries. Obviously, every janam- 
sakhi reflects problems of the respective period. 13 The 
other significant factor is doctrinal. However, a writer's 
perception and vision plays a major role in both the 
exposition of subject and the determining of its form. 
Thus, the content of janamsakhi has three salient parts; 
the image of Guru Nanak, its doctrinal basis and its 
efforts to give meaning to the genesis of the Sikh faith." 

Guru Nanak of janamsakhi is not an ordinary man of 
this world. He possesses the most powerful divine status. 
He has miraculous power which he performs quite often. 
He meets Siddhs, Naths, Sheikhs, and scores victories over 
them. He encounters miracle-mongers, robbers and 

12. Ibid, p. 106. 

13. For example, in the Adi Sakbian, Mecca does not turn, but it doe* 
in the Puratan Janamsakhi. "The first alludes to a situation of the Sikh 
faith prior 16 Guru Ar jan's execution and the second to a period after 
it See Piar Singh (ed), Shambbu Nath Vaii Jatoampatri Babe Nanak fi 
Ki Prasidh Nam Adi Sakhian, New Book Company, Jullundur i96Sj« 

< pp. 43-44; and Kirpai Sin^h (ed.), janamsakhi Parmparn, pp. 51-53, 

14. as. Hans, "Bala Janamsakhi in Relation to Janamsakhi Handal", 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, (ed S.S. Bal), Punjabi 
XJhivewity, PsJfekl979,ir: 9& 
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alluring women and makes them realise their sins to be 
his disciples. All extraordinary facts of Guru Nanak in 
janamsakhi are narrated to establish the 'spiritual para- 
mount cy' of Guru Nanak. The •wonderful exploits' of 
Guru Nanak are superficially a biographical account. 15 
According to W.H. McLeod, it is a myth relating to the life 
and teaching of Nanak. 16 It is an interpretation springing 
from the piety and committment of later generation. 17 Thus, 
the major concern of janamsakhi writers is not with the 
factual life of the Guru. They expound not only the 
spiritual sovereignty of Guru Nanak but also his measage. 18 
Having an audience with God, Guru Nanak is seated on the 
throne of Sach Khand (the region of truth). 19 Guru Nanak 
encounters Rukn-ud-Din, Rattan Haji, and Sharaf-ud-Din, 
who were since long dead. 20 The setting of an episode 
does not remain the same. Shaikh Sharaf is variously 
located in Panipat, Baghdad, Bidar and Mecca. 11 In fact, 
the janamsakhi writers have "a different understanding of 
the nature of truth which myth seeks to express and for 
which it may utilize legend as well as history 1 '.* 2 They are 
not very scrupulous about Guru Nanak's composition as 
his aim is not the historical reconstruction of the Guru. 
"Such a scrupulosity does not matter in portraying his 
spiritual exploits' 1 .* Thus, lack of details, lack of histori- 



15. S.S. Hans, "Historical Analysis of Sikh Literature: 1500-1880 M , Ph.D. 
Thesis, Gtiru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 1980, p. 297. 

16. W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, p. 12. 

17. Ibid, p. 8. 

S.S. Hans, "Janamsakhi as a Performing Art", Journal of Sikh Studies, 
(ed. Diwan Singh), Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, Vol DC, 
; No, l ? p. lfc, . 

19. Piar Singh <ed). Adf Sakhian, pp. 186-87. 

20. Piar Suigh (ed), Janamsakhi SriGu.ru Nanak Dav Ji, pp. 60-33, 133-35. 

21. W.H. M^Leod, Earl% Sikh Tradition, p. 73. — 
22,, Ibid. P 45- '■ . ••: .•- • *v<- 

23. " S S. llans, ••Janamsakhi as a Performing Art't Journal "of Sikh 'Studies. 
p. 17. 
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city, improvisation, lack of distinction between mundane 
and supramundane reality, and miracles underline a 
meaning that the community of a period wished. 

The 'wonderful exploits' of Guru Nanak have doctrinal 
basis. According to a Buddhist writer, "the facts about the 
Highest one are to be given in accordance with scripture 
and tradition." 24 Thus, the facts about Guru Nanak in the 
janamsakhi are mutable. The mutability is dependant on 
the doctrines. There is no reference to Ganga and the 
east in Bala Janamsakhi because Handalis do not attach 
any importance to visiting the places of pilgrimage. 21 
Similarly, the Gyan Ratnavali discusses the reason of 
bestowing of gaddi on Angad in accordance with Udasi 
principle of gnosis. 21 Repeated references to samadhi of 
Guru Nanak in Gyan Ratnavali has a theological signi- 
ficance. 27 A corpus of sakhis is constituted of traditional 
material. But the selection of material and their arrangement 
is intentional. 

The portrayal of Guru Nanak in the janamsakhis is to 
give meaning to the Sikh faith. All the janamsakhis discuss 
the nature of Guru Nanak' s guruship. How was he Guru 
without a guru ? What was his relationship to God And his 
successors 7 The Adi Sakhian, B-40 Janamsakhi and Puratan 
Janamsakhi claim that Guru Nanak had no guru. He had 
a direct access to God. 28 These janamsakhis lend support 
to the line of succession of the Gurus. The Miharban 
Janamsakhi mentions that Guru Nanak became Guru jafter 
enlightenment As. Guru, he possessed divine power from 1 

24. Aryasura, The Jatakmala : Garland of Birth Stories, (J.S. Speycr tr.)„ 
Moti Lai Banarsidas, Delhi 1971, p. 1 , V 

25. S.S. Hans, "Bala Janamsakhi in relation" fo Jariainsakhi 'Handal",. 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, pp. 100-01. 

26. KSrpal Singly (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 400. . 

Zl. S.S. Hans, ''iffistorical Analysis of S^i Literature, 1^-1850'%^. 347. 
28. Piar Singh (ed), Adi Sakhian, p. 1ft Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanfik D,ev Ji, 
p. 98; Kirpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara p. 39. * r ^ r 
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God directly. He bestowed if upon Lehna as Guru Angad. 29 
The Bala Janamsakhi does not discuss the nature of Guru 
Nanak's guruship as it preaches the idea of Baba Handal. 
The Gyan Ratnavali, a mouthpiece ofUdasi sect, is silent 
on the nature of Guitl Nanak's guruship. But the position 
of the Miharban Janamsakhi in accepting the line of 
succession is different from that of the Adz Sakhian, B-40 
Janamsakhi and Puratan Janamsakhi. , According to it, the 
sixth Guru was Prithi Chand. 80 Similarly, although the 
Bala Janamsakhi, acknowledges Lehna as the second Guru 
yet it does not discuss the line of succession.* 1 

The janamsakhis also discuss the mission of Guru Nanak 
on the earth. According to the Adi Sakhian, Guru Nanak 
was sent by God into the world to make men perfect in the 
kaliyug & Thus, the Sikhs of Guru Nanak considered 
themselves more virtuous than others. They were beyond 
the evil influence of the kaliyug** The Miharban Janam- 
sakhi states that Guru Nanak is Guru because God made 
emancipation possible only through the service of the 
Guru.* 4 It speaks of the superiority of the Sikh faith over 
all other dispensations. 3 * Guru Nanak asks kaliyug to 
refrain from extending his evil influence on his followers. 3 * 
The attitude of the Gyan Ratnavali about kaliyug is 
ambivalent. The ambivalence of the Bala Janamsakhi 
and the Gyan Ratnavali speaks of their attitude toward the 
•present 1 . 

29. S.S,Hans. "Historical Analysis of Sikh Literature, 1500-1850", 
pp. 308-09. 

30. Kirpal Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok (ads). Janamsakhi Sri Guru 
Nanak Dev Ji, Vol I, Sikh History Research Department, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar 1962. p. 286. 

31. Klrpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 222. 

32. Piar Singh (ed), Adi Sakhian, pp. 1 -3. 

33. S.S. Hans, "Historical Analysis of Sikh Literature, 1500-1850", 
pp. 288-89. 

34. Kirpai Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok (eds), Janamsakhi Sri Guru 
Nanak De*% Vol I, -pp. m-2S5. 

38. Ibid, p. 190. 

36. Ibid, p. 225. 8 
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While supporting the line of succession of the Gurus, 
the AdiSakhian, B-40 Janamsakhi and Puratan Janamsakhi 
embody political attitudes, which speak of the involvement 
of the Sikh religion in politics.' 7 According to the Adi 
Sakhian the Mughal rule was 'eternal 1 suggesting cordial 
relations between the Sikhs and the Mughals befure the 
execution of Guru Arjan.* 8 But the B-40 Janamsakhi says 
that the Mughal empire was 'not everlasting but long lasting' 
indicating a change in relations between them.* 9 

The political ascendency of the Sikhs finds expression 
in the form of the spiritual ascendency of Guru Nanak in 
the Gyan Ratnavali. The saint of God has power to bestow 
the empire on Babur for seven generations *° But this 
bestowal is on certain conditions. A failure to meet 
the conditions reverts the kingdom to the Sikhs of 
Guru Nanak. 

The writers of the janamsakhis give a soteriological 
interpretation of the life of Guru Nanak.* 1 The major 
purpose of janamsakhi is to advocate important principles 
of Sikhism.42 This is achieved by transmogrifying the 
world so that it could be looked at in a revealed light to 
help the reader to remould his attitude to life in a manner 
as to establish a contact between the mundane and the supra- 
mundane.** Thus the predisposed reader receives the 
religious message instantaneously, 4 * These janamsakhis 
also preach the principle of shabad, nam and satsang. In 
janamsakhis, shabad is the actual utterance of Guru Nanak.** 

37. S.S. Hans, "Early Sikh Tradition", Journal of Regional History, p, 180. 

38; Piar Singh (ed), Adi Sakhian, p. 57. 

39. Piar Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev fi, p. 73. 

40. Kirpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, pp. 365-66. 

41. S.S. Hans, "Early Sikh Tradition" , Journal of Regional History, p. 184. 

42. S.S. Hans, "Bala Janamsakhi in Relation to Janamsakhi HandaT, 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, p. 95. 

43. S.S. Hans. "Janamsakhi as a Performing Art' ' , Journal of Sikh Studies, 

44. Ibid, p, 15. " 

45. W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, j>. 247. 
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The janamsakhi narrator recalls the authority of God to 
follow these principles. The Miharban Janamsakhi promises 
redemption to the reader ** Instead of discussing the line 
of succession the author of the Bala Janamsakhi speaks 
against the institution of guru and sangat* 7 In Cyan 
Ratnavali Guru Nanak proclaims himself a Udasi and defines 
udas as an exercise of detachment. 48 He abandons the 
aress of a householder and adopts an udasi bheah* 9 Guru 
Nanak falls on the feet of Guru Angad for his jnan.™ 
According to the Gyan Ratnavali, shabad is God and the 
only source of happiness w Consequently, Guru Nanak is 
made into an illusion in the mind of the Sikhs. Guru Nanak 
of the Gyan Ratnavali is a Vedantic jivan mukta, a sakshin 
of his karma, i.e. witness of his body. His body is His 
sagun manifestation while his shabad is His nirgun 
essence. 62 

The Bala Janamsakhi preaches its own doctrines. As 
theHandalis have no scripture it advocates the fetishes of 
spirituality. The basic Handali doctrine is that of the degree 
of Yogic adeptness. Spiritual strength is serially arranged. 5 * 
There are four categories of the redeemed in Handali 
doctrines of spiritualism; slok t samip, sarup and sayuj. 
The first resides in the abode of God, the second are like 
Vishnu, the third are bodily like Him, and the last have a 
spiritual flame indistinguishable from that of God. Handal 



46. Kirpal Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok (eds), Janamsakhi Sri Guru 
Nanak Dev Ji, p. 286. 

47. Kirpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, pp. 287-88. It is stated that 
the true guru is rarely found. The Sikhs are soiled and even the Guru 
is also soiled when he gets the impure offering of the Sikhs. 

48. Kirpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 363. 

49. Ibid, p. 342. L ; 

50. Ibid, p. 400. - : ; ' V ' ' 

51. Ibid. p. 390. ^ • • •'• -' ' : "/ 

52. S.S. Hans, "Historical Analysis of Sikh Literature, 1500-1850", p. 350. 
83. S.S. Hans, "Bala Janamsakni in Relation to Jaoamsakhi B«pdar, 

Proceedings Punjab History Conference^ p.. 96. "\ \ . r; ' . 
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belongs to the last category .54 Handalis advocate instanta- 
neous equality between Handal and his disciples. He could 
change even his servant into the like of himself only by his 
utterance.* 5 They believe in 'transmigrational friendship'. 
Guru Nanak, Handal and Dyal were friends when they were 
disciples of king Janak. 5 * 

As long as this sectarian discussion is peaceful the 
janamsakhis flourish. In the period of conflict, literary 
argument is of no use as force is its own argument. Thus, 
the janamsakhis lost their inspiration with the conflict 
between the Sikhs and the Mughal empire. 57 

The function of the janamsakhi is fulfilled in two ways. 
In the first place, the writer arouses a sense of piety and 
devotion with his narrative skill. Secondly, the doctrine 
as well as the articulation of historical response give them a 
sense of community. The reading of and listening to the 
janamsakhi was considered to be as good as reciting the 
verses of Guru Nanak. 58 Also, it was believed that darshan 
could be obtained through the true testimony of the Guru's 
life and utterances. 69 It may be added that quite a few 
Sikhs were too humble to have darshan of the Guru 
personally. 60 

The self-image of the Sikh, in the Adi Sakhian* 1 is 
significant for the cohesion of the Sikh community. The Sikhs 
were beyond the evil influence of the kaliyug. They feel 
that both the Hindus and the Muslims were spiritually 
poor. Hence, to be a perfect Hindu or Muslim one had to 
be a Sikh •* This self-image gives a sense of pride to the 

54. Loc cit. 

55. S.S. Hans, "Bala Janamsakhi in Relation to Janamsakhi Handal' 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, p. 96. 

56. Ibid, p. 101. 

57. S.S.Hans. "Early Sikh Tradition", Journal of Regional History, p. 186. 

58. Kirpal Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok (eds), Janamsakhi Sri Guru 
Nanak Dev ji, Vol I, p. 1. 

59. W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, p. 242. 

60. S.S. Hans, "Historical Analysis of Sikh iliterature, 1&00-1850 M , p. 159. 

61. Ibid, p. 15. 

62. Ibid, pp. 288-93. 
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community. By making the Sikhs conscious of the present, 
and articulating their relationship with the Mughal empire 
the janamsakhi helps them to organise politically. 

II 

Like its principal source, the Bala Janamsakhi, the 
characterization of Bhai Bala in Nanak Prakash is significant 
in order to understand the image of Guru Nanak. Bhai 
Bala was a companion of Guru Nanak from his childHood.** 
On his way to town, Guru Nanak came across saints and 
wanted to give them money. Bala reiterated that it was a 
matter between Guru Nanak and his father.** Later on, 
Guru Nanak repented over his act of charity. But Bala 
again saved himself saying that it was not his fault. Rather 
he had forbidden Guru Nanak to do so.* 6 Bala is depicted 
as a responsible and trustworthy person. When Guru 
Nanak went to Talwandi the entire responsibility of 

63. Ibid.,p.«36: 

64. Ibid., pp. 235-36 : 

fij3» ^ ofo go foi? \ 

frt^ H75 >H*fe ZRRl fe§* I 

65. Ibid, p. 239 : 
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5* gfe Wiflsrt mi l ii 
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commissariat of Sultanpur was entrusted to him. 66 He was 
also handed over the account book. 67 

Nanak Piakash outdid Bala tradition. Bala is equal in 
status to Guru Nanak. Bhai Kalu Mehta regards him as a 
companion of Guru Nanak and asks him to look after his 
son. 68 He efficiently executes his duty as a modi in Guru 
Nanak' s absence. Guru Nanak considers Bala a wise man. 
He has all the virtues of a saint. Consequently, he is to be 
worshipped. 69 Guru Nanak says that Bala's utterance 
would always be true. 70 His equality to Guru Nanak is 



66. Ibid, p. 320: 

S 7 2? # Sfa cffa »fS rfT^ft | 
933 Wfe fotT 5TH TO^fa H26II 

gfe ik sre hs'^j Karat i 
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67. Ibid, p. 286 : 
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68. Ibid, p. 267 : 
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69. Ibid, p. 565 : 

feu H B T R KK C"fq 118011 
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70. Ibid, p. 267 : 
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beyond doubt as Guru Angad himself equates him with 
Guru Nanak and meets him reverently. 71 Bala is also equal 
to Guru Angad On the demise of Bala, his light assimilates 
with Guru Angad as water merges with water. 72 In canto 
64 of the purvardh Bhai Mardana asks Guru Nanak on a 
point but Guru Nanak asks Bala instead. 78 Most damaging 
remarks in this connection is that Bala is said to have 
declined the offer of guruship. He said that guruship should 
be entrusted to someone else. 74 The Handalis appealed to 
the Jats to have Jat Gurus. 75 They invented a Jat Utopia. 7 * 
The Bala Janamsakhi not only exalts Handal over Guru 
Nanak but also puts forward Jat claims through the characte- 
rization of Bala. The further ascendency of Bala in Nanak 
Prakash is a manifestation of the rise of Jats as ruling 
class. Bala's decline of the offer of guruship provides them 
justification as a ruling class. The rise of Baba Buddha in 



71. Ibid, p. 1150: 

Hfe tft 3IH HH 3H U I 
TO $3 tTTSH U M59lf 

72. Ibid, p. 1151 : 
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Santokh Singh's Gar Pratap Suraj 77 and Kavi Sohan's 
Gurbiias Patshahi Chhevin 78 also points in the same 
direction. 

Santokh Singh fails to understand the ill-intentioned 
Handalis in portraying various characters that undermine 
the image of Guru Nanak. Kalu is rude, brusque and short- 
tempered. But his rude behaviour is directed only at 
Guiu Nanak, He does not hesitate to beat the child Nanak. 79 
At places, he reviles Guru Nanak for not taking up agricul- 
ture, shopkeeping or trading. 80 He does not appreciate 
Guru Nanak's spiritual pursuits. 81 He complains to the 

77. Sri CurPartap Suraj Granthawali,p. 2316 : 

r! >*3H5 era zslfa »raifs nfa »reR*H hhs ^ s T fe \ 

oftfc Sarefc §H 3^f3 fefa Rfetfi it tfHHH'fo I 
feu f> Hf§ c*fa crfu S »?5f feeft TO t^fe I 

78. S,S. Hans, "The Gurbiias", Journal of Regional History, pp. 47-48. 

79. Nanak Prakash, p. 241 : 
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80. Ibid, p. 218-19 : 
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pandit for his false forecast." His character underlies a 
paradox. He is economically well-off but his behaviour is 
beggarly. 83 Santokh Singh's lack of understanding can be 
seen in the fact that he provides justification for Kalu's 
behaviour on the basis of his religious ideas. Kalu did 
what he was made to do by God. 84 Also, the cause of his 
behaviour is his materialist leanings. Consequently, Kalu 
failed to apprehend Guru Nanak's spiritual virtues. 86 Other 
characters, who contribute directly or indirectly to tarnish 
the image of Guru Nanak are Jairam, Sulakhani, Mula and 
Mata Choni. 8 « 

82. Ibid, pp. 218-19 : 
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A look into the execution of cantos of Nanak Prakash is 
significant in order to understand the poet's concern about 
the image of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak has been almost 
ignored in some of the cantos. In cantos 7 1 and 72 of the 
purvardh, Gum Nanak only narrates the account of Dhru. 87 
Interestingly, canto 24 of the purvardh contains the account 
of Pandavas and does not contain any mention of Guru 
Nanak. 88 The legends of Kak Bhasund, Dattatre, Prehlad, 
Varah and Dhru have no relevance to Guru Nanak. 89 
They neither contribute to the spiritual paramountcy of 
Guru Nanak nor throw light on the doctrinal points of 
Sikhism. It is quite apparent that the poet is not much 
concerned with the image of Guru Nanak. In fact, with the 
rise of Sikh power the 'wonderful exploits' of Guru 
Nanak hardly constitute a problematic. With the political 
paramountcy of the Sikhs the spiritual paramountcy of Guru 
Nanak need not be imaginatively reiterated. It is palpably 
felt under the Sikh dispensation. 

The compositions of Guru Nanak and his successors 
occupy a significant place in janamsakhis. The janamsakhi 
writer is not concerned with the situation when the shabad 
was composed. The correctness of the shabad quoted is 
irrelevant to him. He is primarily concerned with inventing 
a narrative from the shabad. For his end the author does 
not hesitate to misinterpret the shabad. Some sakhis 
contain even apocryphal shabads. 90 The creative imagina- 
tion of the janamsakhi author lies in the fact that the shabad 

era ofCP tT sjftft | 
XXX 

fa ufe 1st i 

3H t3^U3HHga?F II28H 

87. Ibid, pp. 744-58. 

88. Ibid, pp. 326-35. 

89. Ibid, pp. 689-758. 
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is used to give a semblance of realism and to provide moral 
and authoritative support to the invented narrative. To 
make the narrative more autonomous the shabad is 
followed by a short exegesis. 

Santokh Singh does not seem to have any awareness of 
using a composition in a sakhi. The sakhi of Sangladip in 
canto 47 of the purvardh is drawn from the Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 91 It has an apocryphal shabad in Rag Maru. But 
Santokh Singh further adds a shabad of Guru Nanak in Rag 
Asa that has hardly any connection with the sakhi. 92 He 
fails to realize that the shabad in a sakhi underlies a specific 
purpose. The pcet does not hesitate to excise even a 
number of shabads. Shabads are deleted from the cantos 
49, 50 and 59 of the purvardh." In canto 33 of the uttarardh, 
the sakhi of Sheikh Brahm from the Puratan tradition has 
been narrated. It contains a few saloks 9 * Then the poet 
says that the other saloks are in Guru Granth and have not 
been cited in order to reduce the volume of the work. 96 
It implies that at the time of Nanak Prakash t the bani was 
available. This situation is altogether different from the 
one in the seventeenth century. At the time a bani 
collection was a rarity. On the other hand, evidence suggests 
that by the time of Nanak Prakash t Gurbani was available 
but had become difficult to be understood by a common 
Sikh. It is suggested by the emphasis on the exegeses of 
bani. In the sakhi on Babur in canto 28 of uttarardh, Babur 
asks Guru Nanak to elucidate the meaning of the shabad 99 

91. Kirpal Singh (ed). Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 47. 

92. Nanak Prakash, p. 523. 

93. Ibid, pp. 537-56 and 632-52. 

94. Ibid, pp. 1038-44. 
96. Ibid, p. 1044 : 
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Hence, the emphasis is on the exegetic aspect of the bani. 
At a place, the poet says that the exegesis of the shabad is 
being given hereunder. 97 Interestingly, Santokh Singh 
excises the composition but gives its meaning. Canto 60 
to 66 of the purvardh is devoted to Guru Nanak's meeting 
with Siddhs; the verses have been replaced by their 
meaning. 98 The poet's lack of understanding of the 
significance of a shabad in janamsakhi is evident from the 
comment that Guru Nanak uttered a shabad in Rag 
Dhanasari in order to cure a leper. 99 For the laymen, bani 
contained magical or medicinal value. The exegetical part 
of the sakhis swells considerably. It indicates the existence 
of the professional exegetes of Gurbani. The poet's lack of 
interest in inventing narratives out of the shabads is also 
evident. There are only fifteen sakhis in Nanak Prakash 
whose source could not be known. 100 Even if we consider 
them the product of Santokh Singh's literary imagination, 
onlv two of them contain shabads. 101 

97. Ibid, p. 175 : 

98. Ibid, pp. 642-711. 

99. Ibid, p. 984 : 

Hi 3TS HHtJ Htf | 

fefn H?§ Ha ot Hf? H3I 1 1671! 

100. 'A Physician Treats a Rich and a Poor Patient' in canto 52 and 'Meeting 
with Sri Akal Purakh* in canto 73 of purvardh. 'The Merchant' in 
canto 1 5, ' Mardana Brings the Ganga ' , 'The Sweet Ritha' , 
'Resurrection of a Child' in canto 20, "Discourse with Saints', 
in canto 26, 'A Sakhi of Guru Gobind Singh' in canto 313. 'A Carpenter 
Offers His Son to Baba Nanak' and 'Discourse with Siddhs', in canto 40, 
f A Poor Carpenter' in canto 44, 'A Sikh Sells His Daughter', 
'Dushala to a Faqir', and 'The Hospitality of a Bird* in canto 45, and 
•Instruction to Sikhs* in canto 53 of uttarardh. See the chart on sources. 

101. The sakhi entitled 'Discourse with Saints* in canto 26 contains one 
shabad and the sakhi 'Discourse with Siddhs* in canto 40 has four 
shabads. See Nanak Prakash, pp. 985-92 and 1099-1 103. 
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The narrative is the most dynamic constituent of 
janamsakhis. The dynamism is achieved only by narrative 
skill and creative imagination. But there is not a single 
narrative of any artistic worth in Nanak Prakash. Santokh 
Singh's lack of creative imagination can be seen in his 
treatment of sakhis of high order drawn from other 
janamsakhis. The sakhi of Malik Bhago's feast is the 
achievement of the Bala Janamsakhi. While Guru Nanak 
was staying with the low caste Lalo, Malik Bhago organised 
a brahmbhoj (feast). Twice Guru Nanak refused the 
invitation of Malik Bhago. Third time, the Guru was brought 
to Malik, who demanded an explanation for his refusal. At 
last, Guru Nanak held Lalo's food in his right hand and 
Malik's food in his left. On squeezing, blood flowed from 
Malik's food and milk from Lalo's. 102 The sakhi has been 
executed with utmost skill. The creative imagination of 
the author lies in the symbolism and the artistic twist. 
Milk is the symbol of love , and life, and blood expresses 
exploitation and death. Similarly, Lalo's food was in Guru 
Nanak's right hand and Malik's food in the left. The author 
keeps the curiosity of the readers alive througout the 
sakhL 10 * Moreover, the sakhi contains a Handali concern for 
the low caste. The author does not make any comment on 
Malik Bhago's character. But in Nanak Prakash it loses 
much of its artistic element of brevity and compactness. 
It contains unnecessary details. Malik Bhago was the Prime 
Minister of Pathan King. He is depicted in the black. His 
prosperity is the result of appropriation of wealth by evil- 
deeds. 104 All these remarks at the beginning of the sakhi 

102. Kirpal Sir.gh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, pp. 251-53. 

103. Gurpreet Kaur, An Attempt to Account for the Popularity of Bhai 
Bala Janamsakhi, pp. 74-75* 

104. Nanak Prakash, p. 456 : 

feorfe H3* ftKT HE? RH 7 ?? 1 I 

fea H<{t w y\l i 
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adversely affect the element of curiosity. Unlike the 
Bala janamsakhi, the emphasis here is on the appropriation 
of wealth and not on the piety of Lalo. 106 Without a feel of 
their different natures, Santokh Singh joins the account of 
Malik Bhago with the sakhi of Guru Nanak's imprisonment 
by the Pathan King. 10 * In Nanak Prakash emphasis on appro- 
priation of wealth and not on piety is significant. It is 
probable that in the changed situation piety had lost much 
of its gravity. 

Santokh Singh joins the sakhi of Malik Bhago's 
feast with Guru Nanak's imprisonment. But he is 
little interested in the narrative element of the 
succeeding sakhi. He only reproduces it in outline. 107 
It seems that he is concerned more with factual elements 
and has an aptitude for collecting as much 'information' as 
possible on the theme. Similarly, in canto 63 of purvardh 
the last five chhands contain an episode in which Siddh 
Gorakh places a trap for Bhai Bala in order to bring him 
into his fold but fails. 108 The narrative is not developed at 

u§ iph feu 5T gu ^ggi i 

105. Ibid, p. 460 : 

SJU3 <53<5 t HsfH HfeT ! 
feu cY 9UH ofei 1 153 1 1 

feu ct nra^3 tfe uh'hI i 

orfBHH H* TO foim fecTCFHi i 

106. Ibid, pp. 462-64. 

107. Ibid, pp. 462-64. 

108. Ibid, p. 680: 

X& HWSft feH »ffe fop feffe I 

fet? H^dl fey H^sfo H5fa W^Tfe 1138 ll 

Mai Sig & fasfa 1 

Urjtf »f'7>U 30* § OH Ht? 1 1 1391 1 

3 offe 3TH£ BTO fedl H'feoT HTO faHTO I 
t£TO ITU »ffe£fe f UU fj7iro 11401 1 

flawai trawai scrfe su* tj^ua ^u i 

fm * SH flrfe * 3fe tT3I WU II41H 
«TO »TO 3fij ftfa ftfe HU grwrfe I 
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all. On the other hand, it is simply tagged at the end of 
the canto. His disregard for the nature of sakhi narrator 
is also evident from the presence of the poet as a narrator. 
The poet narrates the meeting of Guru Angad with Guru 
Nanak in canto 47 of uttarardh. lm It undermines the Janam- 
sakhi genre. 

The use of inappropriate metres, to some extent, ruins 
the narrative aspect of sakhis of Nanak Prakash. In canto 
21 of the purvardh, kabit and sawayya metres are used 
besides others like dohra } soratha, chhappe and aril 110 
Out of 56 chhands of the canto, kabits and sawayyas are 34 
in number. Both the metres are suitable for the description 
of poetic landscape. They are not for narrative speed. 
For example, kabit 8 gives a lively description of women 
in a marriage house. 111 Similarly, kabit 34 describes the 
bathing ceremony of Guru Nanak. 118 The portrayal of 
Guru Nanak as bridegroom is commendable in sawayyas 
35 and 36. 113 The ideal metres for the narrative are dohra 
and chaupaL There are some dohra in the canto, but 
there is no chaupai which is more dynamic. Santokh Singh 
also uses aril and naraj chhand in his narrative. 114 Both 
of them are ideal for the description of valorous deeds. 
His metres create a problem for, instead of adding to the 
narrative skill. The metrical indifference of the poet is to 
some extent parallelled by his disinterest in the narrative. 

Santokh Singh says «that his work is only for Sikhs 11 * 
indicating that it is expounded in accordance with the 
Sikh doctrines. Also it is said tbat the account of Guru 



109. Ibid, pp. 617-27. 

110. Ibid, pp. 291-301. 

111. Ibid, pp. 293-94. 

112. Ibid, p. 300. 

113. Ibid, pp. 300-01. 

114. Ibid, pp. 39d r 403. 

115. Ibid, p. 436: 
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Nanak is in conformity with the bani of Guru Granth. 11 * 
Clearly, the poet wishes to propagate the Sikh doctrines 
through Nanak Prakash. There is no doubt about the 
poet's claim of the purpose of the work. But it is essential 
to look into the claim. As we know janamsakhis do not 
discuss Sikh theology as a whole but expound key 
principles. They are: the nature of Guru Nanak's guru- 
ship, the line of succession, and the idea of time. 

Guru Nanak's guruship lies, in fact, in his relation with 
God, Gurus, Sikhs and Panth. Nanak Prakash contains a few 
expression on the nature of Guru Nanak's guruship. But 
Santokh Singh is more or less ambivalent on the point. He 
does not agree with orthodox janamsakhi idea that Guru 
Nanak had no guru and had direct access to God. On the 
contrary, he puts forward the idea of incarnation. 117 Guru 
Nanak was sent on the earth after having a gurmantra from 
Parbrahm. He bodily resembles Ram. 118 At an another 
place, he is said to be the emissary of Ram. 119 His status is 
lower than Prehlad. 120 Guru Nanak of Nanak Prakash is a 
karamyogi. 121 Santokh Singh quotes bani of Guru Granth 



116. Ibid, p. 443 : 

afg »fOT^ org) k a ^ 116711 

117. Ibid, p. 643 : 

gfe fgy Hft Horf3^5 3 sfe i 

Hi fajjS »R3Tg * Mfg HfU 3GT Ufe H9II 

118. Ibid, p. 929 : 

rite* 3 rjBftj >H?ruT t 

119. Ibid, p. 929 : 

h] am srtr ^3 uh 3 t h 1 

120. Ibid, p. 704: 

3H oft g^J I 

121. Ibid, p. 589: 
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and the Varan of Bhai Gurdas in support of his contention. 1 " 
Interestingly, the poet cites two sawayyas of Bhatts which 
expound the orthodox line of succession instead of the 
idea of incarnation. 

Nanak Prakash is not clear and uniform on the question 
of Guru Nanak* s relationship with his successors. It 
contains both orthodox and heterodox ideas. The poet is 
aware of the idea of the line of succession. 123 But at the 
same time, it contains the idea of instantaneous spiritual 
ascendency, propagated by the Handalis. 124 Nanak Prakash 
also contains Udasi idea of gnosis. 125 The Handali idea 
undermines the relevance of the idea of line of succession. 
The Udasi idea of gnosis makes the question of succession 
irrelevant. A gnostic is as good as the Guru. Bala's act of 
declining the offer of guruship further weakens the spiri- 
tual claim of Guru Angad. As a result, the question of 
succession becomes only fortuitous. 

According to Nanak Prakash, Guru Nanak is said to 
have incarnated on the earth in order to put an end to all 
evil deeds. He preaches satnam to destroy the arrogance 
of the many and to eradicate all distress on the earth. 1 * 

122. Ibid, pp. 444-45. 

123. Ibid, p. 465: 

Hfe tJH ?u \ 

124. Ibid, p. 451 : 

ifaH ire Hifc £ syaife si t? s wfe h m$ t 

125. Ibid, p. 1192: 

»f3r son h 3iciT75 wste* i 
ftTH § ftra »fSeT I 

auH faw<tf 5fe * >n3 *j<jw srfu Hfe i 

H 3 A 3} HofH 9 7? II5IH 

126. Ibid, pp. 766-67 : 
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The tenth Guru would eliminate the Mughal power as it was 
uncontrollable during Guru Nanak's period. 117 Santokh 
Singh's remarks on Guru Nanak's mission are inconsistent 
and vague. Guru Nanak's travels are depicted to be 
without any specific purpose. 128 

Nanak Prakash puts forth Handali doctrines. The 
Vedantic thought has found a prominent place. A canto is 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of the Vedantic idea 
and a canto on Yogic thought. On the other hand, the 
poet does not have a grip on Sikh doctrines. Though 
a number of Sikh concepts have been discussed in the 
work yet they do not speak of sound understanding. 1 ** 

Santokh Singh does not embody a political attitude. He 
is not aware of the political purposes of the Sikh religion 
either. Consequently, the Sikh faith that emerges out of 
Nanak Prakash has magical characteristics. Guru Nanak is 
giver of children and wealth. 180 Only a look at the Guru 

treat * Rfe SHU oTHH' II56II 

Vtt 3fa fa?T ^feq 3 o?t<|5 | 

127. Ibid, p. fl53 : 

FR^T ww uftra itfJuf i 
ran ug ugre^ 3*3ol ii5n 

128. There are three expressions to delineate causes of Guru Nanak's 
travels in Nanak Prakash. At a place, the cause of travel is only 'to 
see various regions'. At another, the word 'sail' is used indicating 
that the journeys were for pleasure, Nanak Prakash also states that 
the travels were 'to holy places'. See, Nanak Prakash, pp. 547, 540. 
550, 567, 586. 

129. For a detailed discussion on the Sikh doctrines of Nanak Prakash and 
the influences of Handali and Vedantic ideas on it, see chapters 
'Sources of Nanak Prakash', and 'Bhai Santokh Singh's Idea of 
Sikh History'. 

130. Nanak Prakash, pp. 1251, 492 : 

H3 fer wfesr ^h^t nfemg § nfg irfe i 
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is sufficient for a Sikh to get his wishes fulfilled. 181 The 
Sikh faith saves one from Yama for a small offering. It 
bestows the idea of ahaxn brahm (I am God) and redemption 
for a small gift. 132 The work is full of miracles, especially 
in the uttarardh. 1 ** The poet discusses the superiority of 
the Sikh faith simply by stating it. A gursikh has the look of 
a lion but a manmukh has a dog's sight. 134 This hints at 
political superiority of the Sikhs. 

Santokh Singh discusses the fruit of reading his work. 
Interestingly, he has no soteriological explanation. The 
sufferings and sins of the reader of Nanak Prakash would 
be eleminated. 135 It would provide happiness. 136 It would 
give celestial wealth to its readers. 137 In fact, the purpose 

131. Ibid, p. 1105 : 

qrfo cPH?S» H §J5 »f'd3 I 
H3H5 e733^ R Hfe U^ftS I 

132. Ibid, p. 1259 : 

ggft frfl #3 Hfe, tftf off »r#3 Hfe 

Rf33[3 tfl 9H^fec7H 9* I 

U3 T §fe tf T R5 ofi »fU 9UH ^3 f$ 

MS Hfe 935 M* Mc7f3 cT £fe ^ 111 1311 

133. Jaibhagwan Goyal (ed). Guru Nanak Prakash (purvardh), p. 18. 

134. Nanak Prakash, p. 791 : 

*3 feBfe 3 ojtoI i 

135. Ibid, pp. 403,419 : 
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335 * t?B RH 9 ^6 il54li 
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136. Ibid, pp. 170,273, 125 t 
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137. Ibid, pp. 464-65 : 
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of a work, to a large extent, ensures its functional success. 
The ambivalence of the purpose of Nanak Prakash results 
in its functional failure. The period of Nanak Prakash 
does not require a sort of function, fulfilled by the janam- 
sakhi s. 

All this contributes the breakdown of form. Nanak 
Prakash is divided into two sections: purvardh and 
uttarardh. The first half contains 73 cantos and the latter 
57 cantos. But no reason has been assigned to the division. 
Nor any reason seems to underlie it. Unlike janamsakhis, 
the first chapter is devoted to an invocation which is a 
literary need of the times. Santokh Singh devotes a canto 
to the authenticity of the Bala Janamsakhi. 

The basic unit of the janamsakhi genre does not remain 
intact in Nanak Prakash. Out of 73 cantos of purvardh, 
53 cantos contain only one episode whereas thirteen 
cantos have more than one. Out of them, ten have two 
episodes each, two have three each and one has four.* 38 
The form of Nanak Prakash has further deteriorated in the 
uttarardh. Out of 57 cantos, only 22 cantos have one episode 
each whereas twenty-three contain more than one episode 
each. Nine cantos are of two episodes each, twelve of 
three each, seven of four each, three of five each and one of 
even six episodes. 189 Sometimes, a theme has been stret- 
ched of out in more than one canto. The legendary account 
Prehlad is in three cantos and that of Dhru in two. 140 

The clubbing of the episodes in a canto does not 
constitute a specific pattern. Canto 52 of the purvardh 
has a mythological account of Machh, Kalh and Narad and 
an account of a physician. 141 Similarly, the episodes of 



138. See chapter on "Sources of Nanak Prakash" and appendix "Chart of 

Sources of Nanak Parkash". 
239. See Chart. 

140. The account of Prehlad it in cantos 67 to 69 and that of Dhru in 71 and 
72 of the purvardh. 

141. See Chart. 
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'Jagannath Temple', 'the wolf does not eat dead-body' and 
'Kaliyug' are covered in canto 10 of the uttarardhM 2 The 
sakhis in a canto sometimes have varied sources- Canto 
59 of purvardh has sakhis drawn from the Bala Janamsakhi 
and Adi Sakhian. 1 ** Material from Puratan Janamsakhi, 
B-40 Janamsakhi and Mahima Prakash (verse) has been 
collected in the canto 15 of the uttarardh. lu Canto 38 of 
the uttarardh has sakhis taken from the Cyan Ratnavali, 
the Adi Sakhian and the Bala Janamsakhi. 1 ** The sources 
are both orthodox and heteorodox. The poet does not 
hesitate to introduce even the non-janamsakhi theme. 
The first canto of purvardh is devoted to the invocation 
and canto 37 to the discussion of the Bala Janamsakhi's 
authenticity. 148 To a limited extent it is due to poet's 
reliance on the Bala Janamsakhi t Cyan Ratnavali and the 
Sikhan Di Bhagatmalal The real cause lies in the poet's 
effort on conglomerating maximum number of episodes. 
The tendency is the result of the times. This is particular- 
ly prominent in uttarardh. Consequently, the overall 
structure of Nanak Prakash gives way. 

Ill 

As a Janamsakhi, Nanak Prakash is a total collapse. 
But like the Bala Janamsakhi, the collapse could not be 
assigned to the bad faith, even if the Bala tradition has 
been used extensively. Nor his interest in Vedant could 
be held responsible fpr the formal ruin. Simmilarly, the 
poet's partiality for scholastic poetry could not be blamed 
either. The real cause of collapse of the genre lies in the 
socio-political situation of the period. 

The sixteenth century is the period of genesis of 
janamsakhi genre. They serve as literary devices to 
arouse piety and sense of community. Before the execu- 

142. See Chart. 

143. See Chart. 
144* See Chart. 

145. See Chart 

146, See Chart 
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tion of Guru Tegh Bahadur in the seventeenth century, 
the [anamsakhi debate was generated within the Sikhs 
and from without. This period was the Golden age of 
the genre when it hoped to serve religious as well as 
political purpose. 147 But With the execution of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, the genre was no more reievant. U8 By tbe early 
eighteenth century, the creative imagination in janamsakhi 
had almost exhausted. Most of the janamsakhis are mere 
copies of earlier jmamsakhis. Tkey inaka mutual 
borrowings. The Gyan Ratnavali, a product of Udafcia 
during the Sikh rule, is mostly based on the Bala materials 
and hardly contributes to the genre. 149 With the rise bF 
Sikh power, the spiritual paramountcy of Guru Nanak 
did not remain problematic. 150 It lost most of its dynamic 
quality. The decline of the genre could also be sSen in 
the rise of gurbilas genre The gurbilas is the opposite 
of the janamsakhi. Unlike janamsakhi, the gurbil&ses 
ignore doctrines for the sake of social urgency. 16 * Conse- 
quently, even the heterodox idea could be accommodated 
in order to meet the challenge of the thn6* With ffiS 
establishment of a Sikh rule under Ranjit Singh even 
gurbilas lost much of its relevance. Gttrbikts Patshahi 
Chhevin has neither a religious ideology nor a p61itical 
programme to advocate. 15 * Under sueh circumstances, 
an attempt at janamsakhi writing was doubly futile. Thus, 
Nanak Prakash has no clear purpose to achieve, ft tecks 
all the dynamic elements of both the janamsakhi and 
gurbilas. Nanak Prakash as janamsakhi is nothing but a 
vehicle of magic and superstitions, which speaks of the 
lack of religious dynamism during the period . 

147. S.S. Hans, "Social Transformation and the EaHy Sikh Literature** 
Journal of Regional History, p. 8; also "Early Sikh Tradition", journal 
of Regional History, p. 188. 

148. Ibid. 

149. S.S. Hans, "Early Sikh Tradition". Journal of Regional History, 186. 

150. Loccit. 

151. S.S Hans, "Social Transformation and the Early Sikh Literature", 
Journal of Regional History, p. & 

152. Ibid, p. 14. 
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SANTOKH SINGH'S IDEA OF SIKH HISTORY 



Santokh Singh's work is a rich source material on 
Sikh history. Bhai Vir Singh also feels that the work 
underlies an awareness of 'scientific history'. In his 
opinion, Santokh Singh's historical works can be regarded 
as an exposition of 'artistic history*. By 'artistic history' 
he means a spiritual truth, expounded in a literary manner 
to impart instruction to man. 1 W.H. McLeod considers 
NanakPrakash unreliable since it is based on 'untrustworthy 
Bala Janamsakhi narrative.' He places the work in Sikh 
hagiographic tradition 9 However, his remarks are in the 
context of discussion of janamsakhis. In fact, most of the 
discussion of Nanak Prakash and also on Gur Pratap Suraj 
is centred on the sources Source material is essential 
but its interpretation is equally important in understanding 
a work. In this respect, the poet's idea of history will be 
studied in relation to the doctrines as well as the social 
background. It has broadly three aspects : the poet's 
general idea of history; his approach to Sikh history; and 
his understanding of Sikh doctrines. 

In order to explore Santokh Singh's idea of history 
a look at his own concept of history is important. Santokh 
Singh calls his work itihas.* The other word used in the 

1 . Bhai Vir Singh (ed.), Nanak Prakash, pp. 62-63. 

2. W.H McLeod, Guru Nanak And The Sikh Religion, p. Z4. 

3. W.H.McLecd, Early Sikh Tradition, p. 18. 

4. Nanak Prakash. pp.305, 403 : 

X X X 
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work is katha* Apparently, both the expressions are 
synonymous. But the use of both the words side by side 
denotes that th9y have variant connotations also. 6 The 
word itihas includes legend, tradition and past events; 
it has a metahistorical meaning. 7 Katha means conver- 
sation, speech, talking together. 8 The adjectives used by 
the poet to qualify these expressions are significant. 
Whereas the itihas of the Guru is a giver of piety, the 
katha is the bestowal of happiness. 9 The first indicates 
its devotional aspect and the latter its aesthetic. Nanak 
Prakash is katha-itihas, denoting historical spiritual content. 
The work is not merely a life-story of Guru Nanak but 
an exposition of his grace. 10 The poet has executed it in 



5. Ibid., pp. 124, 273, 436. 527, 653 : 

pot Hfeam ofl agt ars >f fes mree i 

XXX 

ot 4 ot' miHrfe<tf he fm fxz B*fe i 

XXX 
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XXX 

sffeH* sre* tWM3l era* era* Hre*fe i 

xxx 

oTU U^tf fl^r Kg Hfe >Htfe | 

6. Ibid, p. 189 : 

7. Monier Monier-Williams (Sir), A Sanskrit English Dictionary, Motilal 
Banarsidas, Delhi, p. 165. 

8. Ibid, p. 24. 

9. See footnote nos. 4 and 5 above. 

10. Nanak Prakash, pp. 1 195, 125 : 
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a rhetorical figures of speech 11 The narrative is banai 
literally •made'. 12 Interestingly, the word s&khi is used 
only at a few places. 1 *' 

It is important ' to look into his idea of ^ideoceu 
Gurdwaras in the present authenticate happenings in the 
past. The jujube tree at ' Sultanpur Lodhi on, the bank of 
river Vein is an evidence of Guru Nanak's plantation of 
a twig after brushing his teeth." Similarly, the sakhi of 
Gorakhxnata is historically, proved on the, basis of existing; 
sweet ritha tree. 15 This kind of evidence is not limited 
to Sikh history. There is a reference to, shivalinga,. at 
proof of the bridge to. CeylQn buijt by Sri Ram," Santokh- 
Sin^b fails to understand the logipal relationship between 
evidence and past. The present can not retrospecti- 
vely make the past. He simply accepts the traditional 



11. Ibid, pp. 170,847 : 
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XXX 
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12. Ibid., p. 360: 
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13. Ibid., pp. 438, 439 : 
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claims of memorials,, associated with Guru Nanak without, 
looking into their credentials. 

Santoklr Singh discusses the authenticity of the Bate 
J&natnsakhi. A Sikh- doubts its genuineness. The poet 
says that thought can conquer skepticism * 7 He does 
not challenge the genuineness of Bala narrative except 
of the offending parts. He manages to reconcile the 
offehdind material with Sikh 1 piety by putting forw&rd an 
idea that the extant Bala Janamsaktiis are interpolated. 
The earliest version given by Bhai Bala before Guru 
Angad was unexceptionable! 18 The pbef attributes the ' 
offending material to a siiccessbr of Baba Handal and* ' a 
Kabirpanthi because Handal and Kabir are shown to be^ 
spiritually higher than Guru Nanak in the Bala Janam- 
sakhi 19 He fails to realise that the work could embody 
sectarian intentions. He has no understanding of the * 
dynamics of literature and history. He also says that the ; 

17. IbicL/p, 43B : 

»PS 1?re S fo A ^gtf jff£ | 

18. Ibid., p. 438 r 

h Hi ware fey^d i 

»ffac? feftf Hfe II28II 

utf feyl * »nragif3 Hfe H3' hs snfe 1 
fea 3 uwl Hfe feyl rt5?3 to sre'fH ii29ii r 

19. Ibid., pp. 437-38 : 

fear orate Sri! Mb 3*dl 1 
h wt ufe are hx h*u1 112211 
5rfg ^ggH mtjrq 1 

XXX 

>*u?p ^ *to fife's 1 
feu oil sftefe fm\ fan^ r 

Hi <5 T c5oT 3 ^ H^ife 1 
HfeHT fere 5a 3'fe 112411 
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original manuscript has been lost* 0 If so, in the absence 
of evidence no deductions are permissible. Neither does 
he understand the rationale of interpolations. For him, the 
interpolated part is like a fly in the milk and a true Sikh 
throws the fly out 11 Thus his faith decides on the point of 
interpolation." How easy it is for katha to take over itihas. 

The discussion regarding the authenticity of Bala 
Janamsakhi helps us to look into his approach to historical 
sources. For him, a source does not have an organic 
character. He bases his work on the Bala Janamsakhi, not 
because of its organic unity, but because of its authenticity. 
The defamatory materials are considered interpolation at 
a later stage. That is why Santokh Singh excises the 
objectionable portion of the Bala Janamsakhi and utilises 
the remaining material. He fails to realise that it was a 
product of sectarian debate. Only by knowing them, one 
could understand the logic of the material that is not in 
consonance with the Sikh tenets. Thus, the idea of 
interpolation gives him a free hand not only to base 
his work on the Bala Janamsakhi but also to incorporate 
materials from other janamsakhis and other works. 

Nanak Prakash is written in a janamsakhi mode. In 
janamsakhi genre, the shabads of Guru Nanak are used to 

20. Ibid., p. 438: 

uas u^J U3l ti rel I 

€Ht faUW sfa 39El II27II 

xyt ^ ao'sl i 
t? e) are >x are fews! i 

21. Ibid., p. 439 : 

3 fTcJH oft c?Ul SRnfl I 

utefa irfe ftrae fpw «@ 113411 

22. IbitL, p. 430 : 
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•lend a semblance of realism or moral support to the 
narrative preceding it.' 83 The historical make-believe of 
janamsakhi writers lie in the facts made from the shabad. 
Santokh Singh is more concerned about the fictional 
element of the banu He is not aware of the institutional 
use of the janamsakhis. At places, Santokh Singh excludes 
shabads given in the source janamsakhi and replaces them 
with translations. 2 * 

Nanak Prakash is work on the divine activities of 
Guru Nanak in order to provide a peep into the next world. 
He is honest about his spiritual purpose. Guru Nanak's 
life is metaphorically described as churning the ocean of 
Hindu mythology. Guru Nanak is equated with ocean. 
Bhai Bala is the churning staff and the churning rope of 
sheshnaga is love. 25 Firstly, it is suggested that the infor- 
mation has not only been collected from various sources 
but also organised. History is to reveal truth. Thirdly, 
the truth is revealed by 'love'. Hence, 'piety' is essential 
to history. The implication of the myth is that Guru Nanak's 
life is a means to achieve truth. The poet denies 
strictly rational approach to history. Thus, Santokh Singh 
is a transcendental historian. Nanak Prakash is written only 
for Sikh readers, who have faith in the Guru. According 
to him, only the faithful are entitled to read or listen to the 
sakhis. u He also forbids the reader's belief in the heterodox 



23 S.S Hans, "Bala Janamsakhi in relation to Janamsakhi Handal" 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, p. 95. 

24. In Cantos 49, 50 and 59 of the uttarardh, the shabads, from source 
sakhis have not been given. However, the poet has given the 
translation in cantos 60. 61. 62, 63 and 66 of the uttarardh. 

25. Nanak Prakash, p. 434 : 

Fram ej *fa3 *w hVh i 

1{W HH SHI cflfi HTO >HOT I 

26. Ibid., p. 438: 

gw fas 3 £a ael i 

GfUfe HSf3 31? Wfl HSl I 
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jsakhis. tie goes to the extent of suggesting his readers to 
boycott such deviants. They are not Sikhs. 27 According to 
him, truth or falsehood could only be known on the authority 
of Guru Granth, Works on Sikh doctrines like those of Bhai - 
Gurdas and Bhai Mani Singh.'* But the essential element is 
to have a firm faith in Guru Nanak. 89 Although the poet is 
fcitterly against the Hand^lis yet : he fails to avoid Handali 
ideas. The paradox suggests his lack of deeper under- 
standing. 

Keeping Santokh Singh's understanding of history in 
mind is important in order to look into his exposition of 
Sikh history. Santokh Singh has discussed the genesis of 
Sikh movement ihNanak Prakash. According to him, Guru 
Nanak was sent to launch a new religion and to put an end 
to all follies, evil doctrines and arrogance. His duty was to 
promote the splendour of glorious nam and to help people 

27. #»d,p.438 : 

fas I ftfif| yraat laiji' 
26. Ibi4,, pg. 44fHf4: 

xxx 

f^SH R3U 3^ off Rrtf I 
X X X 

b] m asm fog* arotf i 

X X X 

H<rt fiftr sri* arfe 117011 

XXX 
20. Ibid., p. 441: 

f«J3§ Hftr BOTt f&s giyj 
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follow the right path.* 0 Strangely, at one place Guru Nanak 
expresses his helplessness in the face of Mughal power. 
On assuming the form of the tenth Guru, he would start a 
new Panth. It would bear arms and fight against the enemy. 
The Mughal power would be ended and evil would be 
subdued for long. Then, there would be a reign of 
dharma and law. 81 Thus, the Sikhs enter into history with 
Guru Gobind Singh followed by struggle for power culmi- 
nating in Sikh rule. Santokh Singh has no idea of the 
historical role of the first nine Gurus of which the later Sikh 
history was a logical consequence. 

Closely connected with the mission, is the nature of 
Guru Nanak's guruship. All the orthodox janamsakhis 
(including the Miharban Janamsakhi) discuss Guru Nanak's 
guruship. The Miharban Janamsakhi states clearly that 
Guru Nanak has no guru. His guruship belongs to the 
■immutable' order of the universe/ 38 But in Santokh Singh's 
opinion, Guru Nanak's guru was Parbrahm. He was sent 
on earth with a gurmantra™ He bodily resembles Ram. 34 

30. Ibid, p. 412: 

<XHt3 aifa Fh?^ I 

B3 H'aai H'S«? <* 1 1 3 1 1 

31. Ibid., p. 953 : 

Hfe W flcl I 

ife ipi^sT 3331 I I5M 
>HTO7 tjfe f mi H3 T ^fa t 

HUT ipv r ^fg ^rnl | 

PHH Slfe TO #3*Ht II6I1 

32. S.S. Hans, "The Meharban Janamsakhi", Studies in Local and 
Regional History, pp. 

33. Nanak Prakash, p. 370 : 

8l H3c* Rfe 1 1 31 1 
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The poet does not maintain the pre-eminence of Guru 
Nanak even among bhagats. Prehlad has a higher spiritual 
status than Guru Nanak. 3 * The udasjs (itineraries) of Nanak 
are inconsistently discussed. At one place, Guru Nanak is 
said to have travelled far and wide in order to see various 
regions (desh).* 9 At another the poet employs the word 
■saiVi.e. travel for pleasure. 87 In Santokh Singh, Guru 
Nanak undertakes long journeys to holy places. 38 Guru 
Nanak is said to have visited the seven continents and nine 
mythological regions. This portion of sakhi has been drawn 
from the Gyan Ratnavali* 9 The only difference is that they 
have been discussed in more detail in Nanak Prakash.* 0 

There are some remarks on the character of Sikh 
movement in the process of historical evolution in Nanak 
Prakash. Guru Teg Bahadur's career is a turning point in 
the evolution of the Sikh history. The conflict with the 
Mughals started during the life time of Guru Teg Bahadur. 
The poet dwells on the sacrifice of the Guru/ Metaphorically 
•Guru Teg Bahadur is a lotus in the garden of Turks.' 41 A 

34. Ibid., p. 929 : 

Htef 3 qafa w i 

35. Ibid., p. 704: 

36. Ibid., pp. 547. 540 : 

#5R5 §yS oJTO foPHT I 
X X ^ X 
cP3H t?H5 ^*f5 t 

op?! <s irafa ofte ugps* i 

37. Ibid., pp. 550-567 : 

X X X 

^yg rh sra fsfti sto* » 
38 Ibid., p. 586 : 

jfe #y fe3 nresl fera^ 112011 

39. Cantos 2 and 3 of Nanak Prakash, (uttarardh ). See Cnart. 

40. See cantos 2, 3 and 19 of Nanak Prakash, (uttararadh), 

41. Nanak Prakash, 305 : 

MB 9^ tTOfe jTfeC^ 111 II 
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transformation in the Sikh movement took place under 
Guru Gobind Singh. It remained no more peaceful. It 
took up arms against the Mughal iule in an organised 
manner. According to the poet, 'Guru Gobind Singh could 
make mountain of a sand particle and particle of a 
mountain 142 However his comments are casual about the 
nature of historical struggle. 

Santokh Singh also discusses the expansion of the Sikh 
faith. There are numerous references to the setting up of 
sangats or dharamshalas** It is also stated that a large 
number of people adopted the Sikh faith. 44 Despite the 
miracles of the prophets, there is hardly any miracle of 
conversion. In fact, the poet superimposes the present on 
the past. With the rise of the Sikh power scattered sangats 
were no longer the maker of Sikh movement. 

A marked distinction between his approach and that 
of janamsakhi tradition is quite evident. Since janamsakhis 
are works on Guru Nanak, they do not iutroduce the 
later Gurus. Though Santokh Singh adopts the janamsakhi 
mode yet he introduces all the Gurus in his invocation 
at the start of each canto. This may be attributed to his 
literary flourish. Yet Santokh Singh's lack of historical 
sense is evident He narrates a sakhi of Guru Govind 



42. Ibid., 347. 

fa^BT or* § tf3 fSfCT H3q 3 £775 cfe ] 

B) q[faH fofui SHfa HH c^S ^3 IJIJI 

43. Ibid., 882, 902. 

X X x 

44. Ibid. f 880, 884. 

fHtf 35l fafTO5 gfgV | ,5 0 ,| 

X X X 

grafa tt Hfe zm 1 * rrfe sft? 117011 
HK3 T Bps era* H3 nraol 1 17 111 
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Singh. 45 It is also stated that the sakhi was narrated by- 
Guru Nanak to Bhai Mula. 46 He invokes goddess Chandi 
for expounding the life of Guru Nanak. 47 Santokh Singh 
does not hesitate to introduce mythology in history 48 
His lack of historical understanding does not allow him 
to grasp Sikh history in its institutional aspects. 

Nanak Prakash is a bestower of happiness and puts 
an end to troubles. 4 * One who keeps it in his heart is 
blessed with cheerfulness.* 0 It also eradicates the sins of 
the Sikhs.\ The filth of sins is cleansed by the water of 
Guru Nanak's life." It gives redemption (paramgati) and 
spiritual strength to the Sikhs.** By subduing evil 



46. Ibid., pp. 1089-93. 

46. Ibid., p. 090: 

feu fs<s h§ S g yfian i 

313 HJFfe fHU H3T r II104II 

47. Ibid., p. 847: 

48. Ibid., p. 729 : " 

H fef3U»H yUB^ €W T S T I 

49. Ibid., p. 124 : 

ifeu Rfsaju art owt grs H-fea H^re I 
gBOT feR ^ »m era 4 u^fu fws fore ii78n 

50. Ibid, p. 170: 

Efts* STfeoT $S cfi nSoHB FTfaOTT I 
* fafcf Ufoft * ^ H&$3 liM^H |,72|| 

61. Ibid., p. 189: 

52. Ibid., p. 403 : 

ufen Rc^fe fef^RPH feu et aaq» £s i 

Wf §WS HH UTO # TO Hff 3 1154(1 

53. Ibid., p. 1195: 

j$ Rfcia * tie fefWfe 35ifij Ucwgrfe v'te i 
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influences, it provides solace to the Panth of the Guru. 54 
The poet's purpose of writing is more devotional than 
historical. His idea of history underlies his understanding 
of theology. The poet says that he has propounded 
the life of Guru Nanak in accordance with the tenets of 
Guru Granth. 55 

The poet has a high opinion of the Sikh religion. 
Praising it he says that it is a unique religion as compared 
to Hinduism and Islam. 56 But instead of providing a 
rational explanation, he adopts a comparative approach. 67 
For a better apprehension of the poet's understanding of 
Sikh doctrine, a look into a few major doctrinal concepts 
discussed by the poet is essential* Nam (Name) and 
sewa (service) occupy a major place in Nanak Prakash. 
The poet considers that the nam is supieme and is like a 
boat in the ocean of kaliyuga™ suggesting that the 
redemption is possible only by nam in kaliyuga. No one 



54. Ibid., p. 125: 

>hh are ojW3 offeu* afg i 
Hfe m U'^fa 313 3 u\ » 

Hare 33fo >XH3IS Urol I182II 

55. Ibid., p. 443 : 

am ^Fpg oN! gte T U67ii 

56. Ibid., p.*1116 : 

Hi fen H3 fgn^i i 

oft TO RW3*Bl II 
67. Ibid., p. 187 : 

if? faw to ufe I 
ar^ fntj hu ira 3H gH^?5 9 imi 

58. Ibid., p. 939 : 

MfeiJ H 532 S^W 9 3c?r cffecTO HfU I 
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can achieve gad without the help of nam** In the bani of 
Guru Nanak, nam is 'the total expression of all that God is' 
and is 'imparted to man by the Guru/ 60 But Santokh Singh 
does not discuss its nature. At a place, a pandit enquires 
from Guru Nanak whether there is any way of redemption 
other than nam ?" But no plausible answer has been 
provided. In fact, nam is emphasised in a way that it 
amounts to departure from tne basic tenets of Sikhism. 
For him, nam is supreme and should be remembered 
even at the cost of ignoring other works because it is 
nam that liberates man from Yamas. Further, if a 
person performs penance, worship, fast with repetition 
of nam, he will benefit ten fold. 81 Indirectly, it 
suggests that nam is necessary even if it is parenthetical to 
any idea. 

Like nam, the concept of sewa is also discordant. 
According to him, sewa is the service of the Guru in the 



9. Ibid., p. 957: 

fa§ arfe a^fb #n SHife us if) 

60- W.H. McLecd, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religi n, p. 196. 

6 1 . See footnote 59 above. 

62. Ibid., p. 538: 

3 feo!*c[I U3 fofa d 1 %7P I 

3$ H *'W RdT 3V 3»Ufij I 

l£tP 5[3 to t?nrfo it?4ir 
r fr »<fac? 5H irefa I 
50 fa Wcffe HH R3T 25' t^fa ! 

fnW33 *re Hfa cW II35II 

63. Ibid., p. 1220: 
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form of washing his cloth and feet. 68 The major thrust is 
on providing comfort to the Guru. Even the social norma 
have been ignored at places* A Sikh sells his daughter in 
order to serve the Guru. 64 On the contrary, sewa is 
a sincere service of the Guru in obeying moral norms. 
None gets fruit without Lord's service. 65 He alone performs 
the service whom Lord so wishes. One who does not 
perform it wanders in illusion 66 Santokft Singh's concept 
of sewa is, in fact, an aspect of his conception of 
Guru-Sikh relationship, v:sualised as one between master 
and slave of bis time. 

Santokh Singh puts forward the idea of incarnation. 
In canto 37 of the uttarardh he eliminates the doubts of the 
Sikhs about Guru Nanak being an incarnation of King 
Janak. 67 He produces a shabad from the Guru Granth and 
the Varan of Bhai Gurdas in support of his contention. 68 

64. Ibid., p. 1144 : 

3 tT'fooT 3fa q's HGPfe H53II 

95. Guru Granth, p. 354 : 

33 tfl»f 33 33 feS fei fiffl 75'ul I 

66. Ibid., p. 1011 : 

33l fi^t q of§ ftm $ 75 fa ^ H*Hl I 
fe?5 fetf 7> Utfe»fT 3afH WSt I 

67. Nanak Prakash, p. 443 ; 

> h t h fefa if 3s s^?> i 

HOT of?l fe^ ajfa WTO I 
3 3* HOT 3*t* »N±3*cji I 
feU fafa fHTO ^5T m*5T3* II64II 

68. Ibid, 443-45. 

era 3fc R^l 4 1 
... 

ajfa »{SyPB oral 3*3^ II69H 

««• ... ... 
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He says that Guru Nanak is bodily like Ram. 69 At another 
place, he is considered to be an emissary of Fam. 70 
According to the poet, Guru Nanak was sent by Parbrahm, 
and was an incarnation of Vishnu since Akalpurak is 
Vishnu. The shabads adduced by the poet in the form of 
evidence are sawayyas of Bhatts. In it, Guru Nanak is 
depicted in sagun? manifestation of Brahm. For him, the 
divine attributes have been employed. But they do not 
support the idea of incarnation. Their main errphasis is on 
the line of succession, The reference from Varan clearly 
supports the Sikh idea of line of succession. 

Not only his understanding of Sikh doctrine is inadequate, 
but also his compaehension of the scripture is personal. 
In this respect, the poet's approach to Babur Bani can be 

(Hereafter, two sawayyas of Bhatts (Mahala 1 and 3) from the 
Guru Granth. and one stanza from Varan by Bbai Gurdas (24-20 
chh) are quoted by the poet in support of his contention. Bhai 
Vir Singh is of the opinion that heiein the poet refers to the 
sources of the Nanak Prakash. But infact, it delineates doctrinal 
basis of Sikh History. 

69. Nanak Prakash, p. 929 : 

70. Ibid., p.. 925: 

f£ 3T3 5*5" UH 9^ I 

71. Ibid , pp. 766-67 : 
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looked into. Guru Nanak's aim in Babur Bani is not to 
present a historical event. The invasion of Babur is 
depicted by a conceit of the marriage ceremony 71 Like 
Lord who sits apart and alone, 73 Guru Nanak's attitude 
towards the event is of unconcern. His main purpose in 
presenting the event is to provide a theological expla- 
nation. He explains the event on the basis of moral 
failings. 74 In an another shabad in Rag Asa, Guru Nanak 
says that the invasion of Babur was in order to take 
to task the people for their evil practices. 7 * No 
reference has been made to the Lodhi ruler. Indirectly, 
it suggests a sympathetic attitude to Lodhis. But Santokh 
Singh's approach to the event is quite different. In the 
canto 27 of the Nanak Prakash (uttarardh ) t Santokh Singh 
cites a shabad of Guru Nanak in Rag Telang and also 
paraphases it. Herein, the poet's interest is only in the 
narrative aspect of the composition. The shabad is said 
to have been addressed to Bhai Lalo by Guru Nanak. The 
poet's attitude to Lodhi ruler is not sympathetic. According 
to him, Lodhi ruler was punished for his disrespectful atti- 
tude to Guru Nanak. 76 The poet's unsympathetic attitude to 



72. S.S. Hans, Parampara ate Pragatiwad : Bani da Ajoki Kavita Lai 
Mahatva, Balraj Sahani Yadgar Prakaihan, Amritsar 1981, p. 113. 

73. Guru Cranth, p. 772 : 

74. S.S. Hans, Parmpara ate Pragatiwad, p. 107. 

75. Guru Cranth, p. 360 : 

tH 75 ^ cre^r t?H offa H^TfeW I 

76. Nanak Prakash, pp. 994-95 : 
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Lodhi ruler is evident from his over-emphasis on the dege- 
nerate life of the time. The mantris are cruel. Nobody 
obeys a qazi or pandit. They perform niqah treacherously. 
They are charmed by beautiful girls and seduce them. 
The Muslims inflict sufferings on the poor." 

Santokh Singh is not faithful to the scripture. At places, 
he wrongly attributes the compositions of the Gurus and 
Bhagatas to Guru Nanak. In canto 47 of the purvardh, a 
shabad in Rag Maru of Baba Farid is attributed to Guru 
Nanak. 78 Besides, he even fails to identify kachhi bani (apo- 
cryphal compositions) at a number of places. For example, 
canto 57 of the purvardh contains two apocryphal composi- 
tions. 79 Similarly the poet does not identify the apocryphal 
composition in cantos 38 and 47. 8G 

Nanak Prakash has unorthodox theologies. It contains 
Handali ideas. The Udasi gnosis and Vedant have also been 
introduced. Though the poet condemns the Handali act of 
polluting the original Bala manuscript and excises the 
sakhi pertaining to Baba Handal's higher spiritual status than 
Guru Nanak yet he does not make any effort to recognise 
the doctrine of Handalis in the janamsakhi. 91 Hence, 

77. Ibid., p. 095: 

h$ feafti ^wuhIi 

fro 9 js t sret i 

oraftf focTCJ Hd'cSl Ret 112611 

Man*' riea 3fa hstfV i 
to ir #3ifa £fb' ware* i 

of9 v&fe nag wfu *vx\ ii27ii 
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78. Waua* Prtfasfc, p. 520. 

79. Ibid., pp. 562-63. 

80. Ibid., pp. 520-21. 

81. For detailed discussion on Handali doctrines, see, S.S. Hans, "Bala 
Janamsakhi in Relation to Janamsakhi HandaT ' # Proceedings of Punjab 
History Conference, pp. 95-102. 
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Nanak Prakash contains all the major ideas of Handalis. 
There is a reference to four categories of redemption. 81 
Redemption can be achieved by touch. There is no need of 
religious practices and scripture. Bhai Bala says that 
Bebe Nanaki is redeemed as she is the sister of Guru Nanak 
and he himself is emancipated in his company. 83 As soon 
as a maid-servant licks the feet of Guru Nanak she 
achieves the sense of three lokas** Even a touch of hand 
is sufficient for redemption. 85 Raja Devlut's illusion is 
eradicated by taking meal from Guru Nanak,. 86 A higher 
spiritual status could be given with a touch of a Guru. 
Gopal, the teacher, becomes a tatveta (the knower of 

82. Nanak Prakash, p. 113: 
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83. Ibid., p. 402: 
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84. Ibid., p. 492: 
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85. Ibid., p. E97: 
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essence) instantaneously. These are Handali fetishes of 
spirituality. The Yogic adeptness is serially arranged in 
Handali doctrine. In Nanak Prakash, Dattatrai is equal in 
spiritual status to Guru Nanak but Prehlad's status is 
higher. Besides samadbi as videh (literally without a body) 
in Nanak Prakash has a Handali connotation. Jhanda Badi 
is absorbed in samadhi and becomes bodiless after getting 
food from Guru Nanak. 89 

Besides Handali ideas, the Udasi ideas have also found 
expression in the work. Guru Nanak was omniscient and 
knew everything. But he did not disclose his hidden 
supernatural power.* 6 Guru Nanak is sagun manifestation 

87. Ibid., p. 181 : 

fu sfW orfg *fsra warm i 

33^35 eft UB^l V*Ht 1 1 741 1 

88. Ibid., pp. 700, 704 : 

>HH crfu orfg MB WUfl >M I 
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(The first is about Dattatr* and the second about Prahlad) 
80. Ibid., pp. 58i-82: 
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sHH fe^fe ore! i 

m »P3H ST Iftfe iHHH 1 II 741 1 
P0. Ibid., p. 465: 

3 arac7 >KHWt^ gl§ H2i| 

fHUH 7? oCafS eR5» fiTC Ssl I 
H3fU MrTO HHTO RBI I 

$U3 fa*3 fori feH M^S* 113 II 
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and the shabad is nirgun* 1 The Udasi doctrine of gnosis 
is, in fact, the Vedantic doctrine. Santokh Singh seems to 
have special interest in the Vedantic philosophy. He dis- 
cusses the Vedantic ideas in detail in the whole canto 51 of 
the uttarardh. In fact, the Udasi doctrine of gnosis has 
blossomed fully in the form of Vedantic concepts of maya 
and jnana. 

The poet devotes a canto to the discussion of Yogic 
idea. 98 It is based on the Gyan Ratnavali material, 9 * which 
is a Vedantic work. In fact, 'Vedanta had accepted all the 
special means of self-purification, meditation, etc. that were 
advocated by Yoga'. 94 It is also evident from a Vedantic 
work of late eighteenth century by a Nirmala scholar, 9 * He 
discusses the eight methods of technique of Yoga in 
order to achieve samadhi. 90 Canto 48 of Nanak Prakash 
(purvardh) also discusses the eight methods of technique 
of Yoga. 97 Hence, the collection of all the sakhis of Guru 



91. Ibid., pp. 1122 : 

H9t? fro 1 hh fcaqr^ vre i 

92. Ibid., pp. 527-36 : 

93. Major portion of material of the Nanak Prakash is taken from the 
Bala Janamsakhi, followed by the Cyan RatnavalL ;See Chart. 

94. Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Philosophy, Vol I, Cambridge, 
University Press, Cambridge 1962, p. 492. 

95. Gulab Singh Nirmala, Sri Mok3h Panth Prakash, (Hindi), SriNirmal 
Panchayati Akhara, Kankhal 1977, pp. 562-63 : 

tfUR cTTff % II74II 

96. Ibid., pp. 554-562 : 

97. Nanak Prakash, p. 527 : 
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Nanak's meexing with Siddhas in the work become all the 
more significant. At a place, the poet compares Sikhism 
with Vedant and says that Bhagti Yoga (Sikhism) is the 
easiest path in Kaliyuga whereas Hatha Yoga is difficult for 
the common man. 98 It implies that Vedant is for few and 
Sikhism for all. The methods of techniques of Yoga are 
also applied to Sikhism." Santokh Singh's Vedantic interest 
is equally there in Sri Gur Pratap Suraj. w His exegesis of 
Japuji entitled Garabh Ganjani Tika is more or less a 
Vedantic interpretation of Sikhism. 101 At the end of his 
work, Nanak Prakash, the poet recapitulates the theme. 
According to him, the Yoga, jnan, virag (renunciation) and 
bhakti have been discussed in the work. 10 * 

The mixture of Vedantic ideas with Handali doctrines is 
significant in the work. Canto 51 of the uttarardh discusses 
Guru Nanak's instructions to Baba Lehna. The poet dis- 
cusses the Vedantic doctrines. But at the end, Guru Nanak 



98. Ibid., p. 536 : 

AST feU tT'fotf cfffe HfU ifa H*fo I 
5?H? TO »tf Ufe ?> ^^119111 

99. Ibid., p. 535-36 : 

100. Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj, Khalsa Samachar, Amritaar, 
1962/ pp. 1267, 6639: 

r?fe wre s'H m U% i 
H3 safe fa U3u3 a fc? 3tsg: * m wsu 

XXX 
»f^3 Wet 33Hfa Hfe I ^ 3 qUH HS flfif Hfe t 

101. Bhai Santokh Singh, Garab Ganjani Tika, pp. 28-30 : 

102. Nanak Prakash, 1255-56. 

Hi ara c(w ciri) ccs f i 

Has orfus ^1 Boffe 5 wat i 



H3I feaTO gaffe l[3 I 
E €3$ fafa (TO 7 I 
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looks at Baba Lehna, who attains /nan.* 03 Guru Angad 
succeeds Guru Nanak on the basis of gnosis, not on account 
of the Sikh idea of the indistinguishability of the spiritual 
flame of the Gurus. 

Thus Santokh Singh's idea of Sikh history is inadequate. 
His exposition of Sikh history is based more or less on 
faith. His grasp of the doctrine is inadequate. The HandaJi 
doctrines and Vedantic philosophy make it worse. Besides, 
the contemporary situation of the poet also plays a major 
role in his idea of history when Sikh rule becomes the end 
of Sikhism. 



103. Ibid., p. 1190: 

t? T H fctfeXsn HaralHoft 113 1 11 
... ■•• 

oft HHTfa fe^ofW l 

nam fsna ^apra ot^ i 

3h >*MeW S 7> 3Un5 H33M 



Chapter V 
EVIDENCE ON SOCIAL HISTORY 



Nanak Prakash is a much later work on the life of Guru 
Nanak. It was compiled in the year 1823. Though the 
apparent concern of the work is Guru Nanak and his times 
yet our primary concern lies in its own period. Every 
historical work is the product of its own times. It is a 
product of the interaction between the writer as an 
individual and his society. 

Santokh Singh provides information on various aspects 
of social life of the early nineteenth century Punjab. A 
major part of the evidence is related to human life and 
the attitudes of the people. It includes information on 
marriage ceremonies, condition of women and beggars, 
food, religious communities, occupational classes, admi- 
nistration and geography. 

The society of the early nineteenth century Punjab 
consisted of three main communities : the Muslims, the 
Hindus, and the Sikhs. Santokh Singh discusse the Hindu- 
Muslim and the Hindu- Sikh relationship. Particularly, the 
Hindu-Muslim relationship has been discussed in detail. 
According to him both communities had social differences. 
There were social restrictions on a Hindu in taking a meal 
from a Muslim house. 1 But it was not limited to Hindus 



1. Nanak Prakash., p. 221 : 

HH* Hfe 33c? c? Wtf | 

S3 3tS* H^H for? TCHT I 
HefB 5TCH II49II 
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only. Even a Muslim did not take a meal from a Hindu. 
The fact is expressed in a different manner. A Muslim 
could accept enlightenment sooner than food. 8 But the 
restriction was not always observed. On special occasions a 
Muslim could invite a Hindu in his house for a meal. But the 
meal was prepared andseived by a Brahmin cook. The 
host could only watch his invitee being served as well as 
taking food. 8 In Santokh Singh's opinion, the Hindu- 
Muslim differences were due to their partisanship. Their 
partisanship did not allow them to apprehend reality to 
achieve redemption. 4 Social [harmony could only 
be achieved by adopting the Sikh faith. Both the com- 
munities should meditate on satnam and should not indulge 



2. Ibid, p. 1110: 

33 i3 rfS fgTgi | 
fsusrTU cfel w 33 q y i 
tro 33*3 hu i 0 r 121 J J 

ot§ § grgr 3U* tft Hfa Hfa «3H j 
tFUoT t?3T t? T 3 H39 £c7 33t ^313 j)22|l 
3. Ibid, p. 477 : 

©3 ^fo U3*f §S T ^ fe^TgT I 

ugg u'sr sre't" w M59ii 
*•• ••• 

sraa sret for w s*fe 116011 
HH <J13 iran i 

gfen 4 qtbu ira uwte' ii6in 
4. Ibid, p. 1106: 

^ W fuH 33c? fH^d II57II 
31 fPSftf S^uT 1 I 

93P§ 5*5* H*^ I 
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in partisan activities. They should realize that God is 
present in everyone.* 

The communal feelings were part of social conscious- 
ness of the period. Because of this fact, the Muslims are 
shown to have an inferior status than Hindus, even after 
their adoption of the Sikh faith.* It has also found ex- 
pression at a number of places in Nanak Prakash. Guru 
Nanak sends Mardana to go to Vali Qandhari in order 
to fetch a little water. He says that Vali Qandhari would 
not refuse a Muslim. 7 The poet opines that there is a 
communal bond among the Muslims. A Muslim helps his 
Muslim brethern. 8 At an another place, the question is 
asked : what brings a Hindu to a mosque ?• The Hindu 
religious beliefs are shown to be more powerful. The 
Muslims are stated to be observing the rituals associated 
with the solar eclipse out of fear. They take bath and 
give alms. 10 



5. Ibid, pp. 1050-51 : 

5ff3?5'H fHHTO tT3I§HT 1 1661 1 

fee? y^rfe Frfg fcTfifii I 

6. Ibid, p. 894 : 

>£t?fo IB* orafu i/rem in I4ii 

^fTO ^BS cWS fHU cTO f I 

utrfd fiS^ taw i 

7. Ibid, p. 890 : 

335 #fr HH H 3 H3l 1 

orao **HS T 3f3 tTH tt) 116911 

8. Ibid, p. 891 : 

9. Ibid, p. 893: 

fat? $ 5?cn cth MHtnt i 

10. Ibid, p. 821 ; 

feS oTtTS ef cPH WTO 1 II17II 
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Santokh Singh feels the need for communal harmony. 
But he provides its solution in the realm of religion. The 
paradox points to the Muslims as inferior political power 
as compared to the Hindus. The poet's reconciliatory stance 
is rooted in the need of the Sikhs as a ruling class minority 
to win friends and influence people. 

But there was no awareness of communal feeling 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs. In the early nine- 
teenth century the relationship was quite harmonious. 
At a number of occasions, Guru Nanak is interchangeably 
depicted as a Hindu and Sikh. Guru Nanak is wearing 
a yellow dress and a sacred thread. 11 This does not 
mean that the poet is not aware of their separate entity. 
The poet considers Sikhism to be a unique faith, different 
from Hinduism and Islam. It is a matchless faith. 1 * It 
is also distinct from the six system of Indian philosophy. 18 
At a place, it is said that the Hindus received places 
of pilgrimage, Smriti and charity, whereas nam went to 
the Sikhs. But at the same time, it is wished that Hinduism 
may remain forever. 14 There is no doubt that both the 
communities were very close to one another. But at the 
same time, the evidence of Nanak Prakash suggests that 



11. Ibid, p. 315: 

dnj tftH ^ wis U7ft3 H^aifa 
tfariayete hot gfe ginf i 

12. Ibid, p. 1116: 

ftp HcJc? § >h3 fe3 r &T I 
qj for K3 faHW I 

fes eft <ra <*3 rh^thI i 

13. Ibid, p. 563: 

14. Ibid, p. 622; 

Hfag ftf-ftp us h% feu fz?7> mr&n n68ii 

ftfes 9 fag aw q giBrf CKjt OH^ II69H 
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the efforts were made to bring the Hindus closer to the 
Sikhs." It is necessary for the Sikh ruling class to maintain 
its cordiality with the Hindus. 

Santokh Singh has a limited interest in the Muslim 
community. He does not discuss it as a social entity 
and its social structure. On the other hand, a rich infor- 
mation on the social structure of the Hindus is available 
in Nanak Prakhash. To a limited extent, it is a manifes- 
tation of the degrading of the Muslims as a political power 
and the rise of the Sikhs. The discussion of the Hindu 
society subsumes the Sikhs. At the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, the Hindu society of Punjab was divided into a 
number of castes (jatis). Caste was a major concern of 
everybody. A new-comer is always asked his caste first 
and then his name. 16 

The social status of the Brahmin embodied a paradox. 
Some of the sacred Brahmins were cooks in well-off fami- 
lies. 17 On certain occasions, their services were utilized by 
Muslims to entertain a Hindu guest. They performed the 
rites of passage i.e. birth, marriage and death." The 

18, NaDak Prakash is not the only source that emphasises the need to 
minimise the distinctiveness of the Sikh community in order to 
provide stability to Sikh rule. Fateh Singh Pratap Prabhakar by 
Ram SukhRao juxtaposes Guru Nanak and Lord Krishna, Har Mandir 
and Thakurdwara or Jawala Mukhi Temple, the Granth and the 
Mahabharata. See, Joginder Kaur, (ed). Ram Sukh Rao's Sri Fateh 
Singh Partap Prabhakar, Joginder Kaur, Patiala 1980, (PhJ>, Thesis 
submitted in 1978), p. 64. 

16. Nanak Prakash, p. 1062 : 

fa3§ WCT fa3<* tF?3 II69II 

17. Ibid, p. 1174 : 

18. Ibid, p. 1234: 

ftT3 Ht? lT5l fefl MfcKJt* i 
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Khatri were cultivators and traders. 19 A number of them 
were associated with the revenue administration of the 
government. A patwari was very often a Khatri. 

Interestingly, the word 'baran' means both caste and 
class. 20 In the early nineteenth century Punjab, the 'ser- 
vants' were a defineable entity. The poet uses the expres- 
sion chakar baran. 21 But it is a very casual remark, indi- 
cating low consciousness of the society as a whole. Accor- 
ding to the poet, soldiery had tremendous power but it was 
the grace of the Guru that gave it victory." 

Santokh Singh also refers to some of the occupations 
of his times. There are traders, shopkeepers, dancing 
girls and servants. Slavery and beggary have also been 
mentioned in Nanak Prakash. A grocer also dealt in cloth. 
Articles of daily need were generally available in a 
village-shop. But the villagers had to depend on the 

19. Ibid, p. 233 : 

£sr s Hfe to to? eras srt i 

93cT S <JHt Hlfe HTO eft I 

20. Ibid, pp- 233, 1062, 827 : 

sgs s y\l stfe sras i 

XXX 

<? 9 if sres S3'?3 i 

XXX 

gnre ubh gro WTsrrat ii89ii 

21. Ibid, p. 481: 

crag. &oCd\ ^yfe feu cfl u^u g'sre srrs* i 

22. Ibid, p. 828 : 

Hrg Rig | 
»pi sfaa TO Sfu §S II86H 

H*fe w»fg 3? uro fora T § i 
feu CTfa t^wfei^i 
raw ?ra >hr oflfe srat i 

a[H53 3Hf3 Ef? UH 1 ^ II87H 
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town-market. 23 The relationship between a shopkeeper 
and his customer was full of warmth. A village 
customer could sleep in the shopkeeper's house. He was 
served with food, too.* 4 

The dancing girls were in vogue at the occasion of 
marriage. They were accompanied with the players of 
musical instruments.* 6 There are a number of references 
to the musical instruments like nafir, mridang, muchang, 
upang and tambura. 2 * The society looked down upon the 
art of dancing and singing. At one place, the performers 
of Ras are roundly abused for their license. 27 

23. Ibid, pp. 237-38 : 

f???? Hfr feu nara! 117411 
... ... 

sara faa* ars M<y 1 

feU fira ife 3t?3V?5 ^fe* M75II 

24. Ibid, p. 357 : 

TORtf Rfe crfe HTO f 3t 1 

MRS >HBJH faGJ 30*ul N52II 

25. Ibid, pp. 297-98 : 

tfara sang f wsai hto ^rfaaj 1 

26. Ibid, pp. 303. 315 : 

STScT s^fe 5* H¥ cRjt tffa ^fe HS^f I 

xxx 

3TOfo HfeT ft{HdI ^ifar 3|3?J 3»B tosret 1 
^3lfc 3T3T 3f >H5^3T H* HTO * TO 3*3 OTPHl 11471! 

27. Ibid, p. 838 : 

«PQ r f?B3 srfe R§ 112011 
53 HSte fe?> ^jfij I 

§Ut?»?fe 35 ohk farafci j 
far srafr 33 3fe fotfan 112111 
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The servants were essential part of the well-off house- 
holds. They belonged to both the sexes. They had to 
do all sorts of work. The institution of slavery is patently 
prevalent in the society of early nineteenth century 
Punjab. Poor parents used to sell their children. At times 
- grown up girls were sold. They had to obey their master 
in every respect. A slave usedj to grind corn, fan the 
master and massage his master's legs, 28 They were given as 
articles of daj (dowry). 29 A slave girl accompanied her 
mistress when she went around. 30 

Common men were economically depressed. There 
was a marked number of beggars. The condition of 
poor children was pitiable. He was considered a fool, 
dumb and impure. He faces humiliation 'like a dog' 
everywhere. 31 He is considered to be lacking in 



28. Ibid, pp. 1136.37 : 

>refu3t is »*fg 3? tpul i 

^f9df £H*cft 1143 II 
tfcfl lilR A ITS} sTfa^ I 

fi§rra f are uargnrt i 
sro Sfe fan fgrar f^al i 

20. Ibid, p. 316 : 

30. Ibid, p. 333: 

htr! nfej h£ ufg »nul i 

31. Ibid, p. 1210 il : 

Ofe Hl^HT Rfefe >H^ul I 
W*S3 £RH S TO 1 ^ H34IJ 

to to faS mww sfael i 
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mind." The parents of a girl were considered 'poor 1 in 
comparison with boy's parents.* 8 The institution of beggary 
was a social marker. Every virtuous and rich man was 
known from the 'crowd of beggars 1 at his door.* 4 

The early nineteenth century Punjab saw a great 
increase in the number of the Sikh congregations. Nanak 
Prakash provides abundant information in this respect. 1 * 
The increase in the number of sangats or gurdwaras points 
to conversion to Sikh faith. The Sikh faith increased as 
a result of a large number of people coming into the Sikh 
fold. 88 The Sikhs attending the sangat are mostly from 
working class and shopkeepers. 87 The offering of karah 

32. Ibid, p. 224: 

OTfa ^fg^i $ Hf3 utet i 

33. Ibid, pp. 316-17 : 

h srfg ufe wte 3d era 

gfe ^§ HU B7> >x&t$ i 

»fa 3f sfij TO I 

34. Ibid, p. 261 : 

\f&f3l f^TO^I to treg^fa 3 a^^igt 11321 > 

35. Ibid, pp. 882, 902, 879-80 : 

Q3HH T H feci gfeg g^Ht I 
XX X 
apt fa§ Trawrrw* gfara i 
XXX 
yfa Hfii fes qwrs gs*st i 

36. Ibid, pp. 880, 889 : 

X x X* 
fiftfl H3I Hfij 33 W? I 

37. Ibid, p. 902 : 
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prasad has been repeatedly emphasised. 38 The ritual of 
prasad seems to have developed during the period. 
Consequently Sikhism could afford to have professional 
officiants. If a Sikh wants his desire to be fulfilled he should 
perform the offerings of karah prasad reverently before 
the Granth not failing to place a rupee on the prasad, 39 
Sikh sadhus and sants grew considerably. They moved 
from place to place. The Sikh householders served 
them meals. Sacredness was associated with them. 40 They 
were considered the saviours of society. It was 
believed that they should be politely entertained 
with food and clothes for their grace. 41 In fact, medieval 
ethics glorified the religious mendicant. 4 * But this does 
not mean that the institution of saints was above criticism. 

38. Ibid, pp. 873, 1049, 933, 1131 : 

XXX 
H3I3 HfU uVfHH 3$ I 
XXX 
Hf33[H fr?H3 fdid'm 5fl3 112011 
XXX 

39. Ibid, p. 875: 

tra or? tjrfu afe fet? §g <? i . 

clOT 39 c7 1 18911 

Hi 5^3^ Ufa 3 W I 

40. Ibid, p. 527 : 

^fe c7fe 3^3 USfc c?g}H M80H 

41. Ibid, p. 220-21 : 

u^5 ufe gnfe r* natal i 

>HTO gR?> HlH Rtf RT^g ||481T 

42. Max Weber, "The Protestant Asceticism and the Spirit of Capitalism", 
Weber : Selection in Translation (ed. W.G. Runchiman), Cambridge, 
1978, 167. 
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Only the idlers became sadhus** Existential contradiction 
is inherent in the idea of beggarly saviour. 

The emergence of professionalism in the Sikh religion 
was a new development, Nanak Prakash has numerous 
references to the fact that the Curbani was difficult to 
understand for a common Sikh. A tradition of Gurbani 
exegesis developed. 44 Most of the Sikhs did not know even 
Japuji by heart. The poet condemns them for their bhekh. 4 * 
The poet suggests that the reading of Japuji bears three 
kinds of fruit; the body becomes sinless; one becomes 
the sewak of Satguru\ and one receives immediate reward 
in the kaliyug.** Magic was generally associated with 
the bani. The recitation of Kirtan Sohila before going to 
bed was considered to be auspicious. 47 The poet does not 
expect that the bani would read by everyone. Only those 
who have 'concentration* would read or listen. 48 

Nanak Prakash, p.218 : 

VHHTS *ffa* f$7H effo of | 

a£* Sofas r a Hfir ura c? ii25ir 
Ibid, p. 1003, 563 : 

»Rg HH3 RSr*3 HO] | 

XXX 

Hfas Hfe ege £ wfi tfte fti 
Ibid, p. 1206 : 

s'§ ogtcT nfa sfc moon 

Ibid, p. 1207: 

<ra 3?> HTO? fer feu ir^ r 
ire if fegra fiw #y TOn? i 

sat 3s* Hftf afe ^cn»t rri06fi 
Ibid, p. 1165 :^ 

U^fftj R^JH T R3S 5THT | 

fare nfecT qjro fgR»s T i 

fes cT q Hfdcfld W?»3T | 
ftWIS ROT 3 f¥ fe?^rr |J46tr 
Ibid, p. 536 ; 

ires Hcjfs # ire oh srfe Rfe i . . 

H2fe ^ 5^Ef1 5^ R fee? H» 5fe ii82rr 
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In the early nineteenth century, the Sikhs started 
celebrating their religious functions by bringing out pro- 
cessions. It was brought out with great pomp and show. 
People participated in large number in the procession 
and recited shabads walking. 49 During the period, Hindu 
rituels and customs were also prevalent among the Sikhs. 
The recitation of the Veda by the Brahmin on the death 
of a Sikh was a common practice, besides that of satnam™ 
The impact of the Hindu worship was also evident in per- 
forming arti* 1 Sharadh was also observed by most of the 
Sikhs." 

The condition of women was quite oppressive. The 
poet complains to God why He created women on 
earth ? 5 * The woman was the most exploited creature in 
the society. Her exploitation was anthropologically 
sanctioned. The welfare of a woman lay in being the slave 

49. Ibid, p. 1112 : 

f33 fefa 3T# A UtPcJ fagrgl ||35H 
Hi Hi 7P7^t 7>*H t 

rrfu 3fa 3 §tPfo RyqTH I 

cffo fe^ ife fTO H W 113614 

50. Ibid, p. 1234 : 

FTfeS'H <? ojt3375 3I^U 1 149 II 

fn§ ws\ fe?T wftral* i 

51. Ibid, p. 1049 : 

52. Ibid, p. 1227: 

srafu nam >Ha^w! ^nrg i 

us fey Hara afb crfe 119111 

53. Ibid, p. 338: 

5 fgfq fs?§" faartfl irei 7^ H24H 
iranite fen HRfu stsb 1 i 
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of man. 54 Women were served food after men on marriage 
occasions. 55 A girl's social status was assessed on the 
basis of the status of her parents. It was believed that a 
girl would be nice if her family was good. 5i She was 
considered the root cause of evil. 87 Even the ascetics 
failed to understand her mystery. 58 The image of woman 
in Nanak Prakash is repulsive. Her bones, blood, marrow, 
and hair smell badly. 59 She was visualised as nature which 
is illusion and led a man to nescience. 

In this context the description of libidinous women 
and their sexual exploits in Nanak Prakash becomes all 
the more important. They give open invitation to men. 

54. Ibid, p. 335: 

U?fa R3? 3*fe m ?t 9 t | 

55. Ibid, p. 300 : 

>ira * 3 4 ste r% <? »kf<t eft, 

56. Ibid, p. 344: 

OT? T 2?fo oft [ 
RSHTeS 93 5fa * II 1 3 1 1 

e7. Ibid, p. 1211 : 

58. Ibid, p. 287: 

R Rfc 3*3 3gfU S 5331 I 

tT31 R3l 3Vflft fofa fl§ I 

SR 5 firafrfU »ffe 9fe^5T II42II 

59. Ibid, p. 282: 

ferret H5 c?CP 75*3 WHfet I 

^^fa iff t^ddrufu i 

>HR3 3o?3 HtT T W W T U T I 
33fU Ijlfe S fas' fegr^ II44U 
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Such women lose their senses and see even wise men 
with evil intentions.* 0 Contradictorily, if a libidinous 
woman approaches a man she should not be dis- 
appointed.* 1 To some extent the description bears the 
impact of Tria Charitra of the Dasam Granth.™ At the same 
time, it also reverberates with the ritikalin special 
emphasis on the sensuous. But the significant point is that 
sexual relation is treated as an 'act'. 63 It was something 
vile. This is also evident from the common beliefs about 
sex. A woman was considered shameless if she asked 
her husband for sexual intercourse. 64 Sex was considered 
to be homologous to faeces. 65 It was believed that sexual 
intercourse in the day-time shortened one 's life span and 
intercourse on an auspicious day cursed a man with a 
bad child. 66 Youth was condemned as an 'enemy'. 67 The 

60. Ibid, p. 516: 

Htra T ^fd trofe 9* H3 rate 

WSft H3 HtF ftT7> oW 381 H'fe Bfl I 
ofHH SfHHH rTR ITO fey 

hut Sucngt ofa tesrr sfa cfrfa H42n 

61. Ibid, p. 734 : 

62. Cf. Dasam Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji, Sodhak Committee (1896), 
Jawahar Singh Kirpal Singh, Amritsar 1956, p. 831. 

63. Nanak Prakash, pp. 734, 516 : 

X X X 

5T3H oWS flH ITO 5*5 fe£* HR 

BTTI £Uc?Ttf ufe feV ?fu GPfb ofl II42II 

64. Ibid, p. 735 : 

fa^ 3ft? otfo ^3* I 
ufe ^ giro feH II 1411 

65. Ibid, 525 : 
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poet advocates the idea of abstaining from sex and gives 
it a religious gloss by making it sat santokh* 6 It was 
believed that little food and less sleep checked sexual urge 
in man. 69 

The descriptipn of marriage ceremony has found a 
major place in Nanak Prakash. Santokh Singh gives a 
vivid picture of marriage ceremony of his times. It was 
a high time of festivity in the human life. It was the 
occasion for display of wealth as well as status. The 
occasion was celebrated by calling dancing girls. Gener- 
ally, the marriage party was made to stay for three 
days. 70 Throwing of coins over the bridegroom by the 
fattier was a common practice. 71 In marriage, different 
kinds of sweetmeats and meals were served to the 
marriage party. 7 * The essentia] qualification of a boy's 
marriage was to be an earning hand. The parents advised 



66. Ibid, p. 735 : 

vg* fess ^3H3 trevret i 

67. Ibid, p. 1211 : 

U3H rfcT fej tTTO tTSg I 

68. Ibid, p. 608; " 

Rfn gyfa $3 xvtf i 
srafo suT figs <fh1 i 

69. Ibid, p. 496; 

f h yis. m xtfs i 

70. Ibid, p. 316: 

fe^H 3te wt gfe sraig hu^I i 

71. Ibid, p. 247: 

he afe to Hcn5 i 

72. Ibid, p. 313 : 

75Tt HUT U^Tff l^Hfe 
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their sons to earn in order to get married. 7 * Caste was 
the first consideration in finding a bride or bridegroom. 
Then came the material prosperity of the family. 74 The 
virtue of a girl was estimated on the basis of her family 
status. 76 The marriage of a girl was considered to be a 
big problem, specially for the poor. It was considered 
legitimate to borrow on the occasion 76 Marriage was the 
central fact of life. Birth and death are peripheral to the 
centrality of marrying The custom of using abusive 
language by women known as sithanian to bridegroom, 
his parents and relatives figured prominently. 77 According 
to the poet, abusive language points to the failure of 
feminine passion. The poet significantly equates the bride- 
groom with jnan. 78 

A father was the head of the family. His relation with 
other members of family were authoritarian. A dutiful 
son (saput) was he who earned money and brought 
wealth and glory to the family. 79 He was respected for the 

73. Ibid, p. 224: 

**ffa clH^ Frfb Ufa^g ff 13 It 

74. Ibid, p. 265: 

XJ^m cPH oiufe Ufe Ufe 3Ht TTfiJ S3 I 

§fy tram crefalf* y ^1 3 us ate nun 

75. See footnote 59 above. 

76. Nanak Prakash, p. 355 : 

Ectfs ?> HOT UH^ I 
W fUH »TO fcafe HHTB If 31 II 

77. Ibid, p. 280 : 

apgl Bfd hto fwarSal i 

78. Ibid, p. 309: 

aprs 0 * tog! s 

us'fes ^ w g»H yoftg} II20U 

79. Ibid, p. 263 : 
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money he accumulate d.* 9 His wisdom lay in the fact of his 
being an earning hand. A son was respected by all for 
his obedience. His marriage couJd only be possible if he 
was an earning hand. 81 But the situation was altogether 
different in the case of an only son. Even if he did not 
earn the parents felt satisfied that at least their son was 
before their eyes. 81 Not only parents but the wife also 
cbmpelled her husband to earn. 1 * It was believed that the 
real solace was only in giving happiness to parents. The 
wisdom of a son lay in earning for his family. 84 The shanks 

80. Ibid, pp. 233, 232-33 : 

fes \$3 tJ39 gU»sM gtgl I 
SUH RU3 otffu | 
XXX 

tPTSfo Rfe Ufa H*fb JI24II 

81. Ibid, pp. 224, 193 : 

srafaaH^Rfaufe^ in is ii 

fet? 3fecii 35" few^ I 

XXX 

82. Ibid, p. 215: 

yfe h* oRrfe eg uh 3^ i 

R qTISh^ 3 3J3 1 II55II 

83. Ibid, p. 336 : 

Rfc fU3 Rcfl SPBl I 
ftfcJ fc^3 efi fil3 7J oTHl II5II 

84. Ibid, pp. 472, 406, 330 : 

H's fer BlftrS ^ srag fa 112111 

XXX 

fro 3 ru afq *pfe 3 3§ 1 

5THT^5 efl fefa 1125 II 

XXX 

TO <* ygg 11 19ii 
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were looked with hostility and distrust. It was believed 
that the material prosperity of a family made them 
envious and one's distress gave them a sense of 
happiness. 8 * 

Nanak Prakash supports the idea of kingship. It is 
remarked that in the absence of a king there is chaos. 86 
This state of affairs remains with a weak king. 87 Kingship 
was considered a divine attribute. The status of a king was 
higher than that of a common man but inferior to a 
bhagat. Kingship was believed to be attainable by medi- 
tation. But his inferiority lay in meditation for an end. 
King's higher status and his spiritual guarantees made it 
morally binding on him not to indulge in worldly pleasures. 
They led to ruin. 88 His duty was to take care of his sub- 
ject's welfare. However, the institution of kingship was 
generally considered to be oppressive. Interestingly, the 
poet brackets a king with a thief. At a place, it is remarked 
that people hide their wealth for fear of king and thief. 89 
Exploitative authority was delegated to every administrative 
department. The patwari handled revenue affairs as he 
liked. The poet remarks that the authority is used impro- 



65. Ibid, p. 224: 

offcjfu H^of H^gyi rPH ! 
<JH §3 tf€ tTfS R #H I 

^rft fear 3h iiism 

86. Ibid, p. 896 : 

fey fsu agg tmwz i 

87. Ibid., p. 231 : 

w$ Rvr feju ufe fas 3<r i 

fat 4 iffF 5 33' 11911 

88. Ibid., p. 178 : 

3U fTO ftrefa HM'HA' TT?JH MSB *lfo Hfe f 
Vfe 3**7 TO fe3 Sfa 3WS life ufe II43II 

89. Ibid., p. 1213: 
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perly. 90 This kind of power structure excludes the idea 
of individual justice. Hence, the duty of God was to save 
the poor and kill the oppressors. 91 Also, it indicates an 
unconscious idea of collective justice. 91 However, the poet 
himself has no idea of justice. According to him, it was 
advisable to give kharayat (charity) out of sinfully earned 
money. 99 Not offering a bribe was an act of defiance. 94 

Santokh Singh's geographical knowledge is poor. Sea- 
water is stated to be sweet. 96 He is conversant with mytho- 
logical geography. He is aware of the traditional divisions 
of the earth. For him India is a Jambudip. Its area is one 
lakh yojan™ The lack of grasp of physical reality was 
also shared by his contemporaries. 

90. Ibid, p. 206: 

srafe sjofHfe Hafe feFret n29ii 

91. Ibid., p. 909: 

»ffto offotf | 

fd 2 *SW> mm UOfaS U67II 

92. Ibid., p. 206-207 : 

eras hut^h ^ufe Wf I 

^CR §R yH»Hf=f | I30H 

93. Ibid., p. 909 : 

war wftra cwcn gfo^ i 

§cr 3 ^hm1 ran nsfotf ii67if 

cTSWS cffe ?F OS feS3ife I 

94. Ibid., p. 288 : 

95- Ibid., p 937 : 

fen hhtc fci R r 3rg yrjsg i 

fwue * Hgg ugrro 1171 it 
96. Ibid., p. 932 1 

tiro fen sr fwtf'd 1 
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Nanak Prakash provides some information on the 
economic condition of the period. Arid land was brought 
under cultivation and new villages came into being. 97 The 
fine long rice* {basmati) was a rare article in the Punjab.* 8 
Its cultivation in the core region was very limited. On the 
other hand grain was common. In Nanak Prakash there 
is no reference to the consumption of vegetables as food. 
At a place, Santokh Singh says that the earth is provided 
with food by God." 

Nanak Prakash refers to a number of food-stuff, sweet- 
meats and dry fruits. The food-stuff are : mahan-di-dah 
rice, atta, gram, barley, ghee, gur, salt, turmeric, chillies, 
sugar-candy and sugar cake. 100 The cooked food is 
kachauri t pur/, khir t pura, rice dal t pakaura, curd with 
dhania (coriander seeds) and chillies, curd with pakauras. 101 
The rich were believed to be habitual meat-eaters. 102 
Laddu, sewian, bundi, jalebi, pura, karah, amarati, khir and 
khurma are some of the sweets of the period- 13 * There is a 
reference to sugar-cake in the sweetmeat. Saugi, almond 
and pistachio were distributed to the marriage party. 104 



07. Ibid., p. 218: 

98. Ibid., p. 16S, 238: 

Hfa w § water y»fe i 

XXX 
mW BT^3 <5Vf§ ! 

99. Ibid., p. 622. 

X&3\ 9 T l/t crfcJ R3R £fe II62H 

100. Ibid., p. 238, 259. 

101. Ibid., p. 203, 313, 608, 1229. 

102. Ibid., p. 825 : 

fas* mt § r# A b erarat i 

108, Ibid., p. 313, 477, 606, 1229. 
104. Ibid, p. 313. 
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Nanak PrakQsh not only refers to food-stuff but 
also provides information* on the food-habits of the 
people of the Punj^of the* time, In marriage, sweetmeats 
were served before the m§al* 10 * There waa/the habit of 
taking milk afte^ djxwier. lM , People .generally took hot meals 
Even tfys stepping chi}£re& were . woken up is order to' 
feed thein. 107 Drinking of ghee was., very common and 
a matter of pri<ie. 108 Common man did . not take food 
twice a day. Only the well-off people ( could afford two 
meals a day. 10 * Significantly one could take two meals a 
day because the langar was abundant. 110 The acceptance 
of an invitation brought honour to the host to enhance his 
reputation. Brahmbhoj was an institution of the times. 111 

105. Ibid., p. 478 : 

^fff »Wd \ 

106. Ibid., p. 20S> > 

107. Ibid., p. 492, 4&3 : 

5f3 fa H3 3 Wfc tT9I^ 1155 II 

XXX 

fotfu trarfe wfe m^fh 1 i 

108. Ibid, p, 1193: 

^CHS HH'S fW y 3 3 tFSU I 
§3W ara^ fe3H 1{H^0 II53H 
1C9. Ibid., p. 1174: 

€S HH* aTtfe f£H. flfe I 

110. Ibid, p. 1176: 

3fe »fe eft 32 S *1 I 
^3 1^3I^Hf§5Hl 11411 

111. Ibid., p. 456 : 

cftiS WflH »HJ3 755 Hi^fl I 

j$oh ft? gls ufe 3^f} i i4ti 
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In the early-nineteenth century Punjab, ayurveda was 
one of the major indigenous medical systems. It considers 
four causes of an ailment, pitt (bile), vai (wind), kaff 
(phlegm) and shronit (blood). 112 A phlegmatic person could 
not digest ghee and is attacked by a number of diseases. 
Similarly, a bilious person suffers from incurable diarr- 
hoea. 113 According to Santokh Singh an ulcer could be 
cauterised by hot iron. 114 The diseases were considered 
to be of three kinds: adhi, the disease of mind; upadhi, 
spiritual malaise; and biadhi, the physical diseases. 
The order is significant. Much attention was paid to the 
first two to the detriment of physical illness. 115 The 
treatment of the first was religion and the second was 
magic or occultism. That is why even ths cure of 
physical diseases were sought from faqirs or Sants. 116 

112. Ibid # p. 226-27 : 

fife ? T fe to nz3 \ 

fe?> 3 37> wfa afe feop? if40ii 

113. Ibid., p. 1193 : 

ere R3 7 ^ ftT7> tB" HU'5» I 

?>3]* r orgfe facra* i 

5»3l 39 Dfe tW S'3 T II54II 
5fe f 3! o7 cfTO R8? I 

3fu § R*ft este S OS* I 
33 R*f q fgijte' r 
ais § r >»??s ofte 1 M55II 

fctf * »fH^RTg I 

ftefe ?> oTB f U'fe ft? 3Bl II56H 

114. Ibid., p 376: 

3U<* ho fre u*sr us sftr Rsre ^a^fe H32 n 

115. Ibid , p. 377: 

»f'fo §U*fa fawfa fH^ II42H 

116. Ibid., p. 463 : 

t HH R3 5 3.311 . 

are'fesWfe^Rdr m?5M 
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Gods and goddesses were worshiped for their cures. 117 
Santokh Singh's attitude to physiological functions is 
negative. Excretion and urination, eating and drinking, 
and sexual intercourse are useless. 11 * Human body is 
impure. Nine bodily openings are stated to be full of 
filth. W Old age is valueless, not only socially but also 
spiritually. 120 Happiness is to be idle." 1 These attitudes 
are the accurate reflex of the intellectual conditions of 
the period. 

Though Santokh Singh says that his writing is for 
the Sikhs yet the internal evidence suggests that it is for the 

117. Ibid, p. 225, 330 : 

WS Ul HSfo H'BS I 

^f* #Ulte 5?R fcm I 

XXX 

firf* to ate w 3'h jjsp^ i 
fas 33 s U^t | 

HTO HW fa« faf* f^ftf 5*ul I 

118. Ibid, p. 193: 

hs >i3jfe nfirfe gar i 
ewfe fyaldfd opB farpH 1 113311 
vs urc fey BTO fat^d 1 1 
fira fare sfo3 T tjw 1 
110. Idid.p.779: 

ifu Hfe TO ^ fWB ffa3 H^^fu ufe 1177 II 

120. Ibid, p. 193, 485 : 

^ftj f$f»ft cTCS oTR tjfo 113211 

XXX 

wj fi^fa fafb titea €^ 1 

9fefe faRTOTOH q MB 1 I 

121. Ibid, p. 257 : 

§5 35 ??g 2PH 93 vrfg ho q« tf* hb 11511 
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upper class Sikhs. He is aware of the fact that Gurbani 
was written in the language of common man as Sanskrit 
was difficult to understand. 122 But his own work is in 
Braj dialect. Yoga and Vedant are for upper classes and 
bhagtii.e Sikhism for the lower. 1 " 

The unitary Sikhism of ths earlier period is being 
polarised into the rulers and the ruled. The Sikh sub- 
jects have a privileged position vis-a-vis the non-Sikhs. 
But they have come down the social scale in comparison 
with the Sikh Sardars. 



122. Ibid., p. 574 * 

3*3 nfeam tfl m g^l i 

3fa ^tet HcTTS aifeS'TSt 117311 

123. Ibid., p. 536, 538 : 

^atfe 3ar feu ijtfoza arfe Hfa ifw H*te i 

cJH? TO ^H3^m3 3fe 35 inStS 119111 
XXX 

waf3 to hs *ai g i 

fauj ijlfe H3 Ht 
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SANTOKH SINGH'S POUTICAL IDEAS 

The influx of Vedantic and Handali doctrines as well as 
Santokh Singh's inadequate grasp of Sikh doctrine was 
due to eclecticism that had replaced religious orthodoxy 
with the rise of Sikhs to power. The rise of Vedantic 
and Handali doctrines also indicates that Santokh Singh 
has no idea of the political significance of religion. He 
does not have well demarcated political attitude. This 
does not mean that Nanak Prakash is devoid of implicit 
political ideas. However, the nature of political evidence 
is suggestive in the implied treatment of the subject. 

In Nanak Prakash, the political ascendency of the Sikhs 
is closely linked to the spiritual ascendency of Guru 
Nanak. The defeat of Pathans and the victory of Babur 
was based on the will of Guru Nanak. 1 Babur was a mere 
agent to execute the wishes of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak 
made him attack Eminabad* Guru Nanak helped him by 
all means. All the rivers on the way to Eminabad dried 
up. 8 Guru Nanak's spiritual power is unchallengeable 

1. Nanak Prakash, p. 998 : 

HTCt »T5 S H^ft Hell II 

w us'ff ufar orfe ~M ii56ii 

2. Ibid, p. 99T: 

fea fe3 9*33 of H5 §3' I 
HHfc'^H fef* urar 1155 1 1 

3. Ibid, p. 998: 

HI 3* fW H8of 3THl 33t H58II 
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Before the curse of Guru Nanak arms were of no use. 4 Thus 
the bestowal of kingdom on Babur was made by Guru 
Nanak on the condition that it would be a just rule. 5 

Similarly, the ascendency of the Sikh power also mani- 
fests in the form of the superiority of the Sikh faith. Unlike 
Gyan Ratnavali, Nanak Prakash does not contain the sakhi 
of Abdur Rehman in which the question of Guru Nanak's 
bestowal of the kingdom on Babur and forfeiture in case 
of the infringement of the condition of bestowal have been 
discussed. Nanak Prakash includes the sakhi of Shah 
Adraman from the Bala Janamsakhi with certain changes.* 
The major change is related to the poet's approach to the 
Sikh faith. In the Bala Janamsakhi when Guru Nanak was 
asked whether he was a Hindu or a Muslim, his 
reply was in the negative. He said that he was neither 
a Hindu nor a Muslim. On being asked about his religion 
he said that his religion was of true nam. 7 There is no 
mention of the Sikh faith here. But in Nanak Prakash the 

4. Ibid, p. 998 : 

••• • 

W c?S Hoffe Ufa I 

t? cJTcJ Ht3 5? foffa I 

5. Ibid, p. 1C06 : 

m iPfeHtft #3KJ ?ra eft? fawfe II60II 

6. Ibid, p. 1103-16 : 

7. Kirpal Singh (ed), Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 311 : 

...33 3U T tt! 4 3* 9 HTOHTO II 3* 513^ Stew : 

?n sniffed s U3 are T s... 

3* w»f^T>TO 5rfe»P, § §dT few 3 I 

fafo §57 § sfl§ HfSsr §y»# i... 
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problem is changed. Santokh Singh raises a new question : 
who is superior, a Hindu or a Muslim ? Guru Nanak 
emphatically stated that the Sikh faith was superior. 8 Guru 
Nanak condemned the religious bickering between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. It was said that their partisanship 
had ruined peace* This change is an outcome of political 
condition. At the time of Nanak Prakash the Sikh rule was 
firmly established. The superiority of the Sikh faith was 
obvious and could be easily claimed. Santokh Singh not only 
expresses the ascendency of the Sikh power but also 
provides meaning and sanction to the Sikh rule. According to 
Nanak Prakash, Guru Nanak's spiritual greatness is beyond 
doubt, He could bestow kingdom on a beggar and could 
make a king beggar. All depended on the wishes of the 
Guru. 10 Santokh Singh does not believe that political power 
is achieved from below. It is a divine boon achieved only by 
penance. But it also contains the seeds of degeneration. 1 * 

8. Nanak Prakash, p. 1114-16 : 

>H& fa HHHH^t I 

el gru HfeS sb* i 

awfc vis w ii7bii 

9. Ibid, p. 1115: 

ftjH 333 3*3 3 H*ul I 

fen ferr w 1 ^ wv^h ite 1 1 
rot ^rraftr »ra3f 117711 

10. Ibid. p. 1006 : 

h^t ugy nfe Mfasr i 

feu 3 gsr gs'^fb 333 i 

feH l^BfTg $ 3H Vg U37> IIS 811 

11. Ibid, p. ITS: 

irfe a»a rrai sfa ct* aws to 3fe H43ti 
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With this idea in mind, Santokh Singh explains the decline of 
Lodhi rule. According to him, Lodhi rule was degenerate. 
The degeneration was in the socio-political life of the 
period. The mantris were cruel. No body obeyed the 
qazi and the pandit. They performed niqah treacherously. 
They seduced women. The Muslims inflicted sufferings 
on the poor. 18 It was all due to the arrogance and high/ 
handedness of the ruler. Lodhi ruler was punished for 
his disrespectful attitude to Guru Nanak. 18 To put the 
rule to an end Guru Nanak made Babur attack Lodhi. He 
was a mere agent. He did whatever he was made to do 
by Guru Nanak. 

Santokh Singh answers the questions why Guru Nanak 
bestowed the empire on Babur and why it was taken 



12. Ibid, p. 995: 

w\l fegfo' ejfe w 3sJ i 

fe?> 5 c?qcr s f 
craft fcru rhI H261I 

Wdtt 1 ROT tftf H^sl" i 

Hfe urates § to! i 
13. Ibid, p. 994, ^95 : 

HEfe »I5\GP hot cfat | 

ftTO § tyre us*5 ^grs i 

f3ff aft §5^3 ^1 I 
S£ §et §ScT3 I) 21 II 
XXX 
*F<5 HO* TO >*fa HZP^fcT J 
oral JH^p 3H TO H^ftf 113! ii 
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back. Babur of Nanak Prakash was a wise man. 14 He came 
with his hands folded and heart full of reverence for the 
Guru. He brought the gift of bhang for Guru Nanak. 
He obeyed Guru Nanak and made all the prisoners 
free. 15 Santokh Singh remarks that Babur was fortunate 
enough to meet Guru Nanak. »• Guru Nanak was pleased 
with his wisdom and gave him a boon of the empire. 17 
The wisdom of Babur was a precondition for receiving 
the empire. But it entails a condition. According to 
Nanak Prakash Guru Nanak declared that the Mughals 
would rule as long as they were just. The unjust rule 
would result in its forfeiture. 18 

In Nanak Prakash, Lalo asked Guru Nanak how long 
the Mughals wojuld rule the country. 19 Like Gyan Rainavali, 

14. Ibid, p. 1002 : 

feg Rf<5 ass strafe i 
una ti m* feu fafa tPSfc I 
feR ufa * sfif Hrgf3 tret i 
far? Mfa m vain Ha*et ii 18 n 

15. Ibid, p. 1005, 1006: 

33 3*3! al Wrt II 53 M 
XXX 
oWH 9^5 efl falH* tTfa I 

16. Ibid, p. 1005 : 

17. Ibid, p. 1006: 

sts* § ag h§ s»ag ^ uf3a^ i 

fe&t npfeoT 3 faBJ? H¥ H3T H*tU II 64 II 

18. bid, p. 1006: 

TOT irfHJTSl f 3IU tR5 H3T sra fo»Pfe II 60 II 

19. Ibid, p. 995: 

us nasi 3 h sra toT i 
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in Rag Tilang it contains an obscure poetic expres- 
sion. 20 According to Santokh Singh number 78 of the 
expression refers to the year of Babur's invasion on 
Hindustan in 1578 Bk. (1521 A.D.) and 97 refers to the 
year that marks the end of the Mughal empire in 1797 
Bk. (1740 A.D.). 21 This was the time when Sikhs rose 
to political power. Nanak Prakash mentions that Guru 
Nanak would create Khalsa in his tenth incarnation. 
Khalsa would make the Mughals powerless and seize 
their rule. The mutual co-operation of the Sikhs would 
enable them to destroy their enemy. 12 The idea has 
found expression at a number of places. 22 The argument 

20. Ibid, p. 995 : 

21. Ibid, 996: 

f3t?R3 T S tT HHTOfa *fe I 

ife^fa H y<S »HS3f fes S? ufe II 37 II 

jfej H HH^^T i 
H^ T ^3 f3S eft 3 tT*ft I 

orafa ^t? o^fa mtoTh ii 38 ii 

22. Ibid, p. 996 : 

tflt Ufe IJTHH' 3HUt II 39 11 

bs 33Ers awfa gsuts i 

cTUfti UHHUH HH fa H§ I 
W ^H^5 Uig 5^ || 40 11 

23. Ibid. p. 953 : 

<9ERF tPH* Ufa? iTOJt I 

U3H us ipienr 3SUJ II 5 II 
»raq qfa 5 m H3*?f 0* I 
33c775 eft Hfe R5 T ©S^fa* I 

qgw slfe am iVel n 5 n 
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makes out that the Mughal empire ended as it ceased 
to be just. Sikh rule was created by Guru Nanak; it 
did not owe legitimacy to the Mughal empire. 

Not only Nanak Prakash expounds the political ascen- 
dency of the Sikhs but also suggests the changes that had 
taken place within the Sikh community after they achieved 
power. In Nanak Prakash Guru Nanak is not only the 
greatest spiritual personality but also a chakravarti* 1 
This attribute of Guru Nanak is significant. In the works 
of Bhai Gurdas, the concept of chakravarti is employed 
in order to express the greatness of gurmukh as well as 
his superior wisdom.* 6 Whereas the concept of chakravarti 
in Bhai Gurdas has a religious connoation, in Nanak 
Prakash it has a political overtone in suggesting that Guru 
Nanak was a universal monarch. 2 * The attribution of the 
concept from the gurmukh to Guru Nanak and the change 
of its religious connotation into political one implies 
the Sikh rule. 

It also suggests that there is clear division between 
the Sikh ruling class and the common Sikhs. This was a 
great set-back to the concept of Sikh Panth. In the Sikh 
Panth there was no distinction of caste and status.* 7 The 
religious equality of the Panth subsumed social inequality 
so long as the community did not acquire political power. 
Though the achievement of the political power weakens 
the religious bond yet social inequality had to be legitimiz- 
ed by the political hierarchy. With thfc rise of Sikh power 

24. Ibid, p. 156: 

25. Bhai Gurdas, Varan, pp. 480, 622. 

26. See foot note 25 above. 

27. Adi Granth, pp. 1178, 667 : 

X X X X 
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the Panth exhausted its dynamic character. Consequently, 
there is a lack of references to the Panth in Nanak Prakash. 
The description of sangat, gurdwaras and satnam is there, 
but there is nothing on the Panth.* 8 

Nanak Prakash includes the sakhi of Suvarnpur, a 
utopia invented by the Bala Janamsakhi. But Santokh Singh 
makes four major changes. Firstly, it cuts the details of 
Utopian description of the city. Secondly, the Handali 
disregard for the Muslims has been excluded. Thirdly, 
Guru Nanak does not compel king Kanval Nain to accept 
the suzerainty of Sudhar Sain, another king. And lastly, 
Guru Nanak gives his sanction to the king. The fact that 
Kanval Nain was Guru Nanak's friend in previous birth 
has been left out. 29 These changes are significant as they 
provide us an inkling of the political ideas of the period as 
expressed in Nanak Prakash. Nanak Prakash extenuates 
the details of Utopian description of the city of Suvarnpur. 
The land and the mountain of gold in Suvarnpur has been 
excised. 30 Santokh Singh also does not discuss how the 
Utopia works. 31 This is probably to make it less visionary 
in order to suit the Sikh rule. The description of the city 
in Nanak Prakash is more realistic. 82 According to Santokh 



28. Nanak Prakash, p. 1172 : 

tifif 3ftT Ufe nfSHW I 

Rfscsiw favrcftr n 38 n 

also see pages b79-80 and 882, 

29. Ibid, pp. 604-14. CL Janamsakhi Parampara, pp. 275-80. 

30. Cf. Kirpal Singh, Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 276, with Nanak Praka3h, 
pp. 604-14. 

31. Loc. ext. 

32. Nanak Prakash, pp. 605-06 : 

feo fan 3 § £5" i 
oth ^fea T K5 k3* i 

OTFuar t-ra ^3* n 20 ti 
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Singh, the Sikh rule is a satyug in kaliyug. It was the rule 
of justice that brought the rule of vice to an end.** It was 
the rule of happiness and prosperity. Santokh Singh 
converts Ravi Das's idea of Begampura into a literal 
expression,* 4 suggesting that the Sikh rule 'without sorrow' 
is an ideal country of religion. 

The Bala Janamsakhi has contempt for the Muslims. In 
the kingdom of Kanval Nain there is no place for Muslims.** 
But Santokh Singh is silent on Muslim absence. Nanak 
Parkash has a reconciliatory stance towards the Muslims.** 
Santokh Singh feels the n^ed of communal harmony. Both 
the communities should meditate on satnam and should 



^Bl W 5TC5H TO 3^75 I 

XXX 
3IW?$8 ^375 7J3F3 W5»3 I 

trftf #U3 tflS* 3'I 8H T 3 I 
3fa* 3^ HfScl* | 

t!§ R 753T 3 3rafo fafer || 28 ti 
frf5 HfZT U^t fH^THl I 
BJTO UU75 Uul I 

feafU* HStT irftf" H37S HH T 75 T I 
^tJTS lifa3 feftr II 29 II 

33. Ibid, p. 1172,953 : 

Hare ofte 3H *g 1 

X X X 

hct u»v S §fu ue^ i 

iraH Tslfe d*t? ti 6 ii 

34. Ibid, p. 650 : 

3 iaiHUH fefeigl H3 

SfeS cfl ^tfe fa >H3 H >HHife3 I 
Cf. Adj Grantfi, p. 345 : 

35. Kirpal Singh, Janamsakhi Parampara, p. 277. 

36. For discussion on the point see chapter "Evidence on Social 
History". 
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not indulge in partisan activities. They should realise that 
God is present in everyone. 37 

In spite of Nanak Prakash's reconciliatory approach, 
the Muslims are shown to have an inferior status. The 
Muslims are shown to be worshipping the left foot of the 
Guru and the Hindus the right one. 38 Similarly, the Muslims 
are stated to be observing the Hindu ritual associated with 
the solar eclipse out of fear. 89 Thus the position of the 
Hindu community, in fact, shows its relative strength in 
the power hierarchy during the Sikh rule. The Sikh rule 
requires the cooperation of all the communities in admini- 
stration. The Sikh rulers do not require the Hindus and 
the Muslims to adopt the Sikh faith. Guru Nanak says 
that there are neither Muslims nor Hindus. All are the 
creation of one God. 40 



37. Nanak Prakash, pp. 1050-51 : 

Rfe* T fH fHHTO tT3T3B T II 66 II 

fee? v&fe efe fro forate i 

38. Ibid, pp. 894 : 
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39. Ibid, p. 821 : 
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40. Ibid, p. 1040 : 
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In Nanak Prakash there is no awareness of communal 
feeling between the Hindus and the Sikhs. At a number of 
places, Guru Nanak is interchangeably depicted as a Hindu 
and a Sikh. 41 At the same time the poet is aware of their 
separate entities. Sikhism is unique faith and is different 
from Hinduism and Islam. 42 It is also remarked that the 
Hindus received places of pilgrimage, Smriti and charity, 
whereas nam went to the Sikhs. 4 * The fact is signifi- 
cant as it indicates an absence of friction between Hindus 
and Sikhs during the Sikh rule. 

In the Bala Janamsakhi Guru Nanak advised Kanval 
Nain that if he was under the suzerainty of Sudhar Sain he 
would prosper. 44 Kanval Nain obeyed Guru Nanak and 
accepted the overlordship of Sudhar Sain. But in Nanak 
Prakash Guru Nanak does not compel Kanval Nain to 
accept Sudhar Sain as his overlord. 41 Santokh Singh was 
associated with Buria estate near Jagadhari at the time of 
the writing of Nanak Prakash* The kingdom of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was the largest. The threat of Ranjit Singh's 



41. Ibid, p. 315: 

tf^W^H HU* gfa g'tf I 

42. See footnote 41. 

43. Nana* Prakash, p. 622 : 
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44. Kirpal Singh. Janamsakhi Prampara, p. 279 : 

45. Nanak Prakash, p. 622 : 
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power still seemed to be in the air so far as the Sardars 
of cis-Sutlej estates are concerned. It recognises the 
independent character of the states Interestingly, the sakhi 
of Sudhar Sain is brief. 46 The fact also suggests that Sikhs 
were not aware of the indirect overlordship of the British. 
After the treaty of Amritsar in 1809 cis-Sutlej states came 
under the suzerainty of the British. However, Nanak Prakash 
does not bear any evidence of the British presence. 

By the Sikh rule, Santokh Singh seems to mean the 
Lahore Durbar and the cis-Sutlej states. Santokh Singh 
not only refers to the threat of Ranjit Singh's power to the 
Sardars of cis-Sutlej states but also suggests that their 
success lies in their unity. If the Sikhs are in accord they 
would succeed in occupying a large domain. 47 But as there 
is tension among them it is feared that their feud would 
ruin them." The suggestion and fear have the same 
source. 

Santokh Singh discusses the social order of his time. 
According to him, society consists of four social entities: 
the king, the merchants, the Brahmin and the Sikhs. 49 The 
people do not enter the social order at all. ft is important 
to see the order of entities. It is also significant that it does 
not express the social reality of the period but his own 
idea of social reality. Though the poet himself belonged 
to chhimba caste (of calico printer and tailor) yet 



46. Ibid, pp. 582-83. 

47. Ibid, p. 996 : 
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48. Ibid, p. 996 : 
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49. Ibid, 1245. 
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his ideas represent the ruling class. He idealizes the Sikh 
rule and legitimizes it as a just rule. According to him, 
the Sikh rule is without sorrow. It is satyug in kaliyug. 
In the context, Nanak Prakash's discussion of slavery and 
beggary is pointer to social norms. According to him, the 
welfare of a slave lies in his unconditional submission to the 
master. It is essential to maintain social harmony. 

Nanak Prakash supports the idea of kingship. It is 
remarked that there is a chaos in the absence of a king. 
The state of affairs remains so with a weak king. King- 
ship was considered a divine attibute. The status of a 
king was higher than that of a common man but inferior 
to a bhagat Kingship was considered to be achieved by 
meditation. The inferiority of a king lay in meditation for 
an end. The character and religiousity are pre-condi« 
tions of acquiring a political power. King's higher status 
and his spiritual guarantee made it morally binding on 
him not to indulge in wordly pleasures. They led to 
ruin. 

Though it is the duty of a king to look after his subject's 
welfare yet the institution of kingship was generally 
considered to be oppressive. Interestingly, king is 
bracketed with thief in Nanak Prakash. It is also re- 
marked that people hide their wealth for fear of king and 
thief. Exploitative authority was delegated to every 
administrative deparment. The patwari handled revenue 
affairs at his own sweet will. Nanak Prakash remarks that 
a pa twari used his authority without any conscience. This 
kind of power structure excludes the idea of individual 
justice. Nanak Prakash indicates an unconscious idea of 
collective justice but the poet has no idea of individual 
justice, 

Santokh Singh views the Sikh rule as the establish- 
ment of satyug in kaliyug. It implies that there is no 
possibility of change in the future. The Vedant and the 
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Handali doctrine suited the occasion. Both the Handali 
theology and the Vedant have a common basis. Not only 
the social inequality is taken for granted by Handalis but 
their attitude toward the state is ambivalent. Their idea of 
equality remains an illusionary Utopia. Th~ Vedant has no 
faith in social phenomena. It works in favour of status quo, 
social and political. Hence, the rise of Handali and Vedantic 
idea is conditioned by the contemporary society. 



CONCLUSION 



Santokh Singh was a major Sikh poet of the early 
nineteenth century. His work is the continuation of the 
literary tradition of the times. He wrote a commentary on 
Japuji and on Atam Puran. His works include a rendering 
of Balmiki Ramayana into bhakha verse. In his first creative 
work Nanak Prakash, he adopted janamsakhi mode to 
expound the life of Guru Nanak. It is based on janamsakhi 
materials. Among them, the Bala Janamsakhi and the 
Cyan Ratnavali are generously depended upon. The 
work bears the impact of scholastic poetry as well. The 
influence of Vedantic and Handali ideas are on the rise. 
The continuity of the literary tradition in early nineteenth 
century Punjab has a parallelism in the continuity of the 
Mughal administrative institutions under the Sikh rule. 

Nanak Prakash is an attempt in the janamsakhi genre. 
Like other forms of Sikh literature, janamsakhi genre has a 
cognitive character. It recreates the myth of Guru Nanak 
according to Sikh doctrines in order to strengthen the 
community and its religious institutions. It constitutes an 
ideological debate with the unorthodox and heterodox 
sects. But the historical potentialities of the genre lie in 
its approach to the present as well as its attitude to the 
state. A genre has its limitations and scope. Santokh Singh 
draws material from all the janamsakhis. Other works 
used are Mahima Prakash by Sarup Das Bhalla, Sikhan Di 
Bhagaimal Varan by Bhai Gurdas. At places, he prefers 
the composition of Guru Nanak. Santokh Singh has also 
made use of the Hindu and Muslim mythology. But he 
does not recast the material drawn from a number of 
divergent sources. The conglomeration of heterogeneous 
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material of Nanak Prakash negates the doctrinal basis of 
the genre. He fails to realise that every source is the 
product of sectarian interest. Every fact contains an 
interpretation. Santokh Singh fails to understand the 
cognitive characteristic of the genre. 

Santokh Singh's interest in factual elements decepti- 
vely makes Nanak Prakash an account of Guru Nanak's 
life. Santokh Singh is not much concerned with the image 
of Guru Nanak. In some of the cantos, Guru Nanak is 
almost ignored. On the other hand, the character of 
Bhai Bala is further magnified. He declines the offer of 
guruship. Santokh Singh's grasp of the Sikh doctrines is 
not adequate. Unlike other orthodox janamsakhis 
Nanak Prakash is ambivalent on the nature of Guru Nanak's 
guruship. Guru Nanak's relations with his successors is 
not clear. The work minimises the importance of the 
orthodox line of succession. He not only discusses the 
Udasi idea of gnosis but also propounds instantaneous 
spiritual ascendency. Bhai Bala declines the offer of 
guruship. He interprets the idea of the line of succession 
in the sawayyas of Bhatts and Varan by Bhai Gurdas to be 
one of incarnation. His understanding of the bani is 
inadequate and personal. 

Santokh Singh lacks narrative skill and creative imagi- 
nation. There is not a single narrative of any artistic 
excellence in Nanak Prakash. He spoils the narrative 
achievement of other janamsakhis. Symbolism and 
artistic twist are of no use to him. The sakhi of Malik 
Bhago's feast in Nanak Prakash becomes a factual event 
when he joins it with Guru Nanak's imprisonment. Some 
narrative themes are not adequately developed. The 
poet's presence in a few sakhis also indicates his disregard 
for the nature of sakhi narrative. It is further ruined by 
the use of inappropriate metres. In fact, the janamsakhi 
genre collapses in Nanak Parkash. 

There is a rise of Vedantic ideas in Nanak Prakash. 
Santokh Singh not only draws Vedantic ideas from the 
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Cyan Ratnavali and the Sikhan Di Bhagatmal but also discu- 
sses these ideas independently in detail even at the cost 
of janamsakhl form. Nanak Prakash contains a canto each 
on Vedantic and Yogic ideas. Guru Nanak was omniscient 
and knew everything. He did not disclose his latent 
supernatural power. He is sagun manifestation and the 
shabad his nirgun essence . The Vedantic ideas are pro- 
pounded in the form of Guru Nanak's instruction to 
Bhai Lehna before his installation to guruship. According 
to Santokh Singh, Vedant is bestower of fruit and 
happiness:. 

Like Vedantic ideas, Santokh Singh expands the 
Handali tiicks to magnify the character of Bhai Bala for the 
undermining of Guru Nanak's image. Bhai Bala is wise, 
trustworthy and virtuous. He is equal to Guru Nanak and 
Guru Angad. Bhai Bala's status elevates when he declines 
the offer of guruship after Guru Nanak. The rising 
influence of Handali ideas is apparent in the dominance of 
Jats. Bhai Buddha is a knower of essence and is said to 
have remained in the life time of six gurus. Nanak Prakash 
discusses Handali ideas of instantaneous redemption and 
spiritual hierarchy. The Sikh religion, too, is visualised 
in the Handali idiom of instantaneous redemption. 

The rise of Vedantic and Handali ideas in Nanak 
Prakash, to some extent, is the result of the poet's lack of 
doctrinal understanding of the Sikh faith. But the 
socio-political conditions of the period are decisive. 
The janamsakhl genre was replaced by gurbilas 
because of the political urgency of the early 
eighteeth century. The purpose of acquiring politi- 
cal power manifests in the form of militantly heroic spirit 
even at the cost of doctrine. But with the establishment of 
the Sikh power, the political purpose of the Sikh religion 
remained no more. Nanak Prakash clearly suggests that 
the Sikh community was polarized into ruling class and 
common Sikhs. The unitary character of the SikhPanth 
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exhausted its dynamism. In Nanak Prakash, there is no 
reference to the Panth. Gur Pratap Sura] has references 
to sangat and mangat at the same time suggesting the 
dichotomy in the Sikh community. The Sikh rule failed to 
bring about the socio-religious equality which was the ideal 
of the Sikh faith. Hence, Santokh Singh is not the champion 
of the Sikh cause. He has no idea of the political significance 
of religion. He narrows the interest of the entire Sikh faith 
to the interest of ruling class minority. The rising 
influence of Vedant and Handali ideas expresses the needs 
of the ruling class. The Sikh ruler provided state patron- 
age to the heterogenous sects in order to make them 
harmonious. The state patronage was in the form of 
revenue free tend- grants. The Udasis appropriated the 
m ximum share of dharmarth grant The efforts of the 
Sikh ruler seems to have borne fruit. This is quite evident 
from the literary works of the first half of nineteenth century 
bearing Vedantic influence. The evidence on the expansion 
of the Sikh community in Nanak Prakash implies that Udasis 
and Handalis claimed themselves to be part and parcel of 
the Sikh faith. There is another aspect of Vedantic and 
Handali ideas in Nanak Prakash. The philosophy of Vedant 
and Handali theology has a common element. Both are 
suitable for maintaining sta tus quo. It was the need of the 
ruling class of the times. 

The hierarchy of religious communities in Nanak 
Prakash also means their social and political hierarchy. The 
Muslims have inferior status. A number of sakhis regarding 
Guru Nanak's meeting with the Muslim faqirs are excluded. 
The Muslims are shown to be observing Hindu rituals out of 
fear. The status of the Hindus was higher than that of the 
Muslims. Nanak Prakash contains evidence on the bringing 
of both the communities into harmony. It has a pacificatory 
stance toward the Muslims. Rai Bular appreciates Guru 
Nanak's spiritual pursuits. Santokh Singh draws material 
from Muslim mythology The Hindu constituency is 
being wooed in Nanak Prakash. A large number of sakhis 
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are.-driwjj' from Hindu Vmythology. The discussion of 
^ Hindu society subsumes the Sikhs. The need of the 
Sikilv ruling clatss is to seek their cooperation in administra- 
tion. Nanak Prakash does not require the Hindus and the 
Muslims to acjqpt the Sikh faith. Guru Nanak says that there 
aVe neither Muslims nor Hindus All are the creation of 
one, God. The Sikh faith is matchless and unique in 
indicating the superior authority of the Sikh ruling class. 

The primary concern of a work of literature lies in its 
own times. Santokh Singh idealises the Sikh rule. He 
legitimizes it as a just rule. In Nanak Prakash the sakhi 
of Suvarnpur, a Utopian city, is made less visionary in order 
to look real in the image of the Sikh rule. According to 
him, the Sikh rule is without sorrow. It is satyug in 
kalyug. His social vision does not concern the common 
man, ndt even Sikhs. He represents the ruling class. 

Santokh Singh's Nanak Prakash provides evidence on 
the society of the early nineteenth century Punjab. But his 
picture of the contemporary society is partial. A major 
part of the social evidence of the work is related to the 
jrituals and ceremony of the Sikhs. The marriage ceremony 
figures* prominently in the work. The evidence on politics, 
economy and administration is meagre. In fact, he seems 
to be less concerned about the dynamism of social life. 
He underlines the social status of the Hindu and the Muslim 
communities only to suggest that their welfare lies in their 
submission to the Sikh ruling class. Nanak Prakash 
discusses the institution of slavery and beggary as a 
mark of social status. The richness of a man is known from 
the crowd of beggars at his threshold. The norm for the 
slaves is their unconditional submission to their masters. 
Their welfare lies in submission. Social harmony and peace 
is essential and is achieved by a strong king. In the absence 
of a king, there is chaos. The duty of a king is to take care 
of his subject's welfare. Santokh Singh wishes that the 
Sikh rule may remain for a long period. He visualises the 



Chart of Sources of Nanak Prakash 

earlier sources) 



(Sakhis of Nanak Prakash and their 
Purvardh 

Canto 

1. Invocation 

2. Bringing the janampatri 

3. The Birth of Baba Nanak 

4. The Name of Nanak 

5. Childhood Activities of Nanak 

6. Instruction to GopaJ, the Teacsher 

7. Childhood Activities of Nanak 



8. Instruction to Mullah 

9. Investiture with the Sacred Thread 

10. Crazing the Cattle 

11. Rai Bular Shows Reverence 

12. Cultivation and the Tree's Shadow 

a) Sowing the Field 

b) The Tree's Stationary Shadow 

13. The Physician Convinced 

14. Ascetics 

15. Kalu and Rai Bular 



Earlier Version 



Bala Janamsakhi 



| (Developed from 
I Miharban Janam- 
j sakhi and Gyan 
I Ratnavali version; 

I Miharban Janam- 
1 sakhi 

j Bala Janamsakhi 

| Bala Janamsakhi 

| Miharban Janam- 
| sakhi 

| Miharban Janam- 
| sakhi 

I Bala Janamsakhi 
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16. To Sultanpur 

17. Employment in Commissariat 

18. To Render Accounts 

19. Betrothal 

20. To Render Accounts 

21. Proceeding of the Marriage Party 

22. Marriage - ^ < : l ' £ '• 

23. To Talwandi 

2f. Back to Sultanpur 

25. Sulakhani 

26. The Birth of Sri Chand 

a) To Nanaki's Residence 
. , b) Nayirab Asks for Accounts 
c) The Birth of Sri Chand 

27. Bhagirath and Msmsukh - 

28. Immersion ii\ the River Vein 
■29. Leaving the Employment of 

Commissariat 

30. Mula Chona 

a) Mula Chona 

b) Neither Hindu nor Mussalman 



Bala Janamsakhi 



Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 



Bala Janamsakhi 



Bala Janamsakhi 

Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 



31. TheNawab 

32. The Mosque (Discourse with Qazi) 

33. Mula Chona . 

34. Mardane : 

35. Bringing the Rabab 

36> Departure from Sultanpur 



Bala Janamsakhi 



I 



37. The Audience's Doubt Eradicated 



(Genuineness of 
Bala janatasakhi 
discussed) 
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38. Lalo, the Carpenter 

39. Emnabad 

40. Return to Talwandi 

41. Return to Talwandi 

42. Talwandi 

43. Instruction to Rai Bular 

44. Mansukh 



45. To Talwandi , 

46. KaruDes 

47. Sangladip 

48. Instruction to Raja Shivnabh 

a) Raja Becomes Unconsious 

b) Bhagti Yog and Hath Yog 

49. Instruction in the Country Ruled 
by Women 

50. Bharthri and Kauda 

a) Bharthri 

b) Kauda 

51. Salas Rai, the Jeweller 

52. A Monster Fish, Kal and Narad 

a) A Monster Fish, Kal and Narad 

b) A. Physician Treats a Rich and 
a Poor Patient 



Bala Janamsakhi 



i 



1 Puratan Janam- 
) sakhi 

| (Developed from 
J Puratan Janam- 
I sakhi and Bala 



j Janamsakhi) 
\ Bala Janamsakhi 

I Puratan Janam- 
[ sakhi 



I Puratan Janam- 
| sakhi 

j Gyan Ratnavali 

I Puratan Janam- 
\ sakhi 



I Bala Janamsakhi 
| Bala Janamsakhi 

| Bala Janamsakhi 
I (Unknown) 

i 
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53. Sudhar Sain and Jhanda Badi 

a) Sudhar Sain 

b) Jhanda Badi 

54. Raja Madar Bain and Demons 

a) Raja Madar Bain 

b) Raja Devlut 

55. Jungle Msn and Demons 

a) Raja Devlut (continued) 

b) Jungle Men 

c) Baba Nanak Saves Mardana 
from Damon 

56. Raja Kaval Nain 

57. On Way to Mecca 

58. The Moving Mecca 

* a) A Shivalinga at Mecca 
b) The Moving Mecca 
59- Back to Sultanpur 

a) To Medina 

b) Hajis of Bhakkar 

c) Water for Uju (Wazu*) 

d) Return to Sultanpur 

60. Discourse with Siddhs 

61. Discourse with Siddhs 

62. Discourse with Siddhs 

63. Discourse with Siddhs 



• Bala Janamsakhi 



■ Bala Janamsakhi 



i Bala Janamsakhi 



I 

I (Changed sakhi 
I of Bala Janam- 
\ sakhi source) 

I 

| Bala Janamsakhi 

| Ba7a Janamsakhi 
» Gyan Ratnavali 



Bala Janamsakhi 
Adi Sakhian 



I Bala Janamsakhi 



Bala Janamsakhi 

| Siddh Gost (Im 
[ pact of Bala and 
j Puratan Janam- 
j sakhi also) 
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Bala Janamsakhi 



65. KakBhasund 

a) Kak Bhasund 

b) Dattatre 

66. Prehlad 

a) Alalachin, the Bird 

b) Prehlad 

67. Prehlad (contd.) 

68. Prehlad (contd.) 

69. Prehlad (contd.) 

70. SriBarah 

71. Dhruv 

72. Dhruv (contd.) 

73. Meeting with Akal Purakh 

Uttarardh 

1. Discourse with Rakhishar 

2. Khands 

a) Mount Ulka 

h) llavrat Khand 

c) Hiran Khand 

d) Kimpurkh Khand 

e) Hirvarkh Khand 

f) Kuru Khand 



(Hindu mytholo- 
gical legend) 

Bala Janamsakhi 



(Hindu mytholo- 
gical legend) 

Bala Janamsakhi 



Bala Janamsakhi 



(Not known) 



Bala Janamsakhi 



Bala Janamsakhi 



Gyan Ratnavali 
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3. Return to Bharat Kband 

a) Ketmal Khand 

b) Rambhak Kha nd 

c) Bhadra Khand 

d) Bharat Khand 

e) Trader's Infant Resurrected 

4. Meeting with Duni Chand & Nanaki; 
Guru Nanak Reaches Talwandi 

5. Meeting with Parents 

6. Instruction to Kalu and His Death 

7. Kurukshetra 

a) The Proud Pandit 

b) Rani and Her Son 

8. The Ganga 



Gyan Ratnavali 

Bala Janamsakhi 

Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 

Gyan Ratnavali 



I Gyan Ratnavali _ 



Miharban Janam- 
sakhi 



9. Visit to Pilgrimage Centres Gyan Ratnavali 



10. Kaliyug , 

a) Jagannath Temple 

b) The Wolf Does not Eat a Dead 
Body 

c) Kaliyug 



Gyan Ratnavali 



11. The Country of ManaSk B-40 Janamsakhi 



12. A Village and Ham Des 
a) A Monster Redeemed 



(Unknown) 
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b) The Ocean Carries sway the 
Villages 

c) Haru Des 

13. Bhutant and Otjier Countries 

a) A Poor Carpenter 

b) Bhutant Des 

c) A Country without Fire and 
Grain 

14. Kashmir, Vali Qandhari and Kabul 

a) Kashmir 

b) Brahmdatta 

c) Vali Qandhari 



d) Kabul 

15. The Boy, the Merchant and the 
Deceitful People 

a) The Boy 

b) The Merchant 

c) Inhabited Wilderness 

d) The Deceitful People 

16. The Emperor Karun 

17. Habas Des and Sri Ram Chandra 

a) Habas Des 

b) Sri Ram Chandra 



B-40 Janamsakhi 
Cyan Ratnavali 



B-40 Janamsakhi 



B-40 Janamsakhi 

| Puratan Janam- 
j sakhi 

I Puratan Janam- 
! sakhi 
I (Hafizabad) 
B-40 Janamsakhi 



Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 
(Not Known) 
B-40 Janamsakhi 

I Puratan Janam- 
J sakhi 

I Mahima Prakash 
] (verse) 

Gyan Ratnavali 
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18. Ceylon 

19. Dip 

20. Meeting with Siddhs 

a) Distribution of a Til 

b) Gorakhmata 

c) Mardana Brings the Ganga 

d) The Sweet Ritha 

e) Resurrection of a Child 

21. Delhi and Mardana 

a) Elephant Resurrected 

b) Mardana 

22. A Brahmin Village 

a) Kasabpur 

b) A Deceitful Brahmin 

c) The Inhospitable Village 
Unmolested and the Hospitable 
Village Dispersed 

23. A Rich Man 

24. Panda vas 



I 



Cyan Ratnavali 



Cyan Ratnavali 

Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 

(Not known) 
(probably based 
on oral tradi- 
tion) 



| Puratan Janam- 
j sakhi 



Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 



Cyan Ratnavali 

| (Cyan Ratnavali 
j version enlar- 
j ged). 



25. An Emperor and a Leper 

a) Janmejai 

b) A Leper 

26. Discourse with Saints and Visit to 
Emnabad 

a) Discourse with Saints 

b) Visit to Emnabad 



| Puratan 
j sakhi 



Janam- 



(Unknown) 
Bala Janamsakhi 
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27. A Battle Waged by Babur 

a. A Marriage in Pathan Family 

b. A Brahmin 

28. Babur 

29. Mula Chona 

a. Saidpur 

b. Ajitta Randhawa 

c. Sulakhani and Her Parents 

30. The Founding of Kartarpur 

a The Pround Karori Humbled 
b. A Ritualist Brahmin 

31. Mula and Jalal 

a. Mula 

b. Jalal 

32. Jalal 

93. Sheikh Braham 

34. Baghdad 

35. The Death of Mardana and Shah- 
zada visits His Father's Samadhi 



Gyan Ratnavali 
| Puratan Janam- 
| sakhi 

I Puratan Janam- 
J sakhi 

| Puratan Janam- 
j sakhi 

Bala Janamsakhi 

| (Developed on 
I Bala Janamsakhi 
| mode) 

Adi Sakhian 

I Puratan Janam- 
| sakhi 

Adi Sakhian 
Bala Janamsakhi 

Bala Janamsakhi 

I Puratan Janam- 
I sakhi 

Gyan Ratnavali 



a. The Death of Mardana 

b. Shahzada, Mardana's Son 



Bala Janamsakhi 



36. Sikhs Redeemed 

37. Multan and Shamsh 

a. Shamsh Tabrez 

b. Mansur 

38. Balgundai and Mula 

a. Shah Suhagan 

b. Balgundai 

c. Mula 

d. Guru Gobind Singh 

39. Discourse with Siddhs 

40. Malo Sheikh 

a. A Carpenter Offers His Son 
to Baba Nanak 

b. Discourse with Siddhs 

c. Malo Sheikh 

41. Shah Adarman 

42. Sikhs Redeemed by Instruction 

a. A Boy 

b. Mula Kid 

c. Pritha and Kheda 

d. Prithimal Sehgal, Ubai Rama, 
Didi 

43. Instruction to Sikhs 

a. Malo and Mango 

b. Kalu Khatri 

c. Bhagta, Ohri and Japu 

d. Sihan and Gajjan 

.e Firna Khaira and Jodh 



an idea of skhism 
Bala Janamsakhi 

| Gyan Ratnavali 
(Muslim legend) 

Gyan Ratnavali 
Bala Janamsakhi 
Adi Sakhian 
(Unknown) 

| Varan 

I (Bhai Gurdas) 

(Unknown) 

I Bala Janamsakhi 
Bala Janamsakhi 



Puratan Janam- 
sakhi 

Sikhan Di Bhag- 
atmal 



Sikhan Di Bhag- 
atmal 
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44. The Testing of Devotion of 
Sikhs 

a. A Poor Carpenter 

b. A Poor Sikh 

c. The Reward of Meeting a 
Sadhu 

45. Instruction to Sikhs 

a. Saida, Gheo and Varun 

b. A Sikh Sells Her Daughter 

c. Dushala to a Faqir 

d. The Hospitality of a Bird 

46. The Death of Bhai Bala 

47. Meeting with Angad 

48. Sri Angad 

a. Shephard 

b. Takhat Mai 

49. Austerities 

a. The Bread from a Kikker 
Tree 

b. Angad Cools off 

50. The Testing of Sikhs 

a. Cultivation 

b. The Likeness of a Warrior 

c. Return to Matte Di Sarai 

d. Beating with a Stick 

e. Command to Eat Dead Body 

51. Instruction to Sri Lehna 
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(Unknown) 

I 

J B-40 Janamsakhi 
\ 



| Puratan Janam- 
1 sakhi 

I 

I (Unknown) 

i 

Bala Jansmsakhi 
Adi Sakhian 



B-40 Janamsakhi 
Adi Sakhian 



| Cyan Ratnavali 
Adi Sakhian 



I 

I Adi Sakhian 
I 

j Puratan Janam- 
I sakhi 

Bala Janamsakhi 

(Vedantic ideas 
discussed) 
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52. The installation of Guru Angad 

a. To Remove the Dead Rat 

b. To Remove a Garvi from Mud 

c. Angad and Baba Buddha 

53. Instruction to Sikhs 

54. The Death of Guru Nanak 

55. The Death of Guru Nanak 



56. The Death of Guru Nanak 

57. Guru Nanak Goes to Sach Khand 



j Bala Janamsakhi 
i 

(Unknown) 

B-40 Janamsakhi 

| Miharban /ana- 
1 msakhi 

j B-40 Janamsakhi 



GLOSS AR Y 



adhi diseases of mind 

aham braham asmi I am God 

ahamkara egoism 

Akalpurkh the Immortal One 

alankar literally ornament, a figure of speech 

amarati a kind of sweet 

analhuq I am God 

antahkarana the inner organ, the seat of inner thought 
and feeling. 

arati a ceremony performed in adoration of 

gods by waving burning lamps. 
aril a poetic metre 

atam self 
ataman soul 

Atamram All Pervading Immanent God 

banai made 

bani speech; the utterances of the Guru's and 

bhagats recorded in the Adi Granth. 

baran colour; one of the four caste divisions; 

dress; and class. See, chakar baran 
below. 

basmati rice of superior quality. 

Begumpura literally a griefless town; imaginery 

state of supreme bliss. 
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bhagat an exponent of bhagati; a worshipper; a 

devotee; a holy man. 

bhakha language; vernacular. 

bhakti (sahitya) devotional literature. 

bhang an intoxicant, cannabis sativa. 

bhekh dress; sect. 

bhuta element. 

biadhi physical disease. 

bideh a bodiless state. 

brahmjti&ni knower of God. 

brahmbhoj feast. 

Brahmin a priestly caste. 

buddhi intellect. 



rest house, structure attached to a Sikh 
Temple for the pilgrims. 

a kind of sweet. 

a class of servants or employees. 

literally 'wheel-moving' or ruler over all 
the territories which his chariot wheels 
traversed; a title employed for universal 
monarch. 

a poetic metre. 

a caste of calico printer and tailor, 
mind, consciousness* individual self, 
a poetic metre. 

split peas of gram, manh, mungi etc. 
cooked or uncooked. 

darshan view, vision; audience with a person of 

royal or spiritual stature; visit to a holy 
shrine or object. 



bunga 
bundi 

chakar baran 
chakravarti 



chhappe 

chhimba 

chitta 

chopai 

dal 
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desh country; territory. 

dhania coriander. 

dtiarma appropriate moral and religious obliga- 

tions attached to any particular status in 
y Hindu society. 

dharmarth by way of religious duty; land revenue 

alienated in favour of a religious per- 
sonage or institution by a ruler. 

dharamsala an inn for pilgrims and travellers; in S\kh 

usage a place of worship. 

dip island, continent, region of the earth, 

dohra a metre. 

durbar royal court. 

faqir Muslim ascetic* 
gaddi throne, seat. 

gati emancipation. 

ghee clarified butter. 

gosht discourse. 

gur Inspissated juice of the sugar-cane. 

Curbani utterances of the Gurus. 

gurdwara Sikh temple. 

gurmantra spiritual initiation. 

gurmukh Guru-oriented. 

Gurmukhi a script. 

luru spiritual preceptor/ mentor. 

guru gaddi spiritual throne of the Sikhs. 

Handali a heteordox sect founded by Baba Handal. 

They have no spiritual text of their own 
and believe that spiritual status and 
redemption can be achieved instantan- 
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itihas 

f*9ir 
jagrit 
jalebi 
jat 

jehad 
jiva 

jivan mukta 

jnan 
jnani 

kabit 

kachauri 

kacbhi bani 
kaff 

kaliyug 

karah 

karah prashad 
karam-yogi 

kardar 



eously with mere touch of the guru. 
The Bala Janamsakbi is their creation. 

a legendry account of the past events; 
presently, synonymous with history. 

an assignment of land in lieu of salary. 

the state of being awake. 

a kind of sweet. 

an agricultural caste. 

holy war. 

soul, spirit, individual self, empirical 
self. 

One who achieves God during one's 
life time. 

gnosis. 

a person, who has gamed gnosis, 
a metre. 

a kind of pastry filled with broken 
pulse. 

apocryphal composition, 
phlegm. 

the fourth and last of the cosmic ages. 

a kind of sweet made of flour, sugar and 
ghee. 

holy communion. 

an ascetic who believes in salvation 
through action. 

a revenue collector of a ta'alluqa or a 
pargana. 
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karma destiny, in accordance with the deeds 

performed in the past. 

kartar rupa Creator. 

katha narrative. 

katha-itihas conventional account in a literary 
manner. 

karan organ, physical and psychic. 

kharayai charity. 

khir rice boiled with milk and sugar. 

khurma a kind of sweet. 

kosha sheaths. There are five kosas : annamay, 



pranamay; manomay; vijnanamay; and 
anandamay. The first is built up and 
sustained by the food eaten. The second 
is 'ethric-formed sheath 1 . The third is 
4 mind-formed sheath 1 . The fourth is 
•knowledge-formed sheath' . And the 
last is 'bliss-formed sheath'. 



laddu a sweet consisting of flour of chana 

or mung, ghee and sugar made up 
into balls. 

lande literally *tail-Iess ' ; various commercial 

handwritings in India. 

langar community kitchen. 

Jinga characteristic. 

loka world. 

mahandidal an edible pulse of phaseolus radiatus. 

xnana heart. 



manglacharan invocation. 
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mantri 
maya 
modi 
moh 

mridang 
muchang 
nafir 

naika bhed 
nam 



naraj 
Nath 
nav ras 
neti neti 
niqah 

Niranjan 
nirgun 
Nirmala 
pakaura 

pandit 

paramgati 
parmesvar 
pathshala 
patta 

patwari 

pitt 

pura 



.. adviser to a king, ... 
cosmic illusion; <" 
a storekeeper, 
worldly love, 
a musical instrument, 
a musical instrument, 
a pipe. 

types of heroines. 

the divine name; tha expression of the 
nature and being of God in terms com- 
prehensible to human understanding. 

a metre. 

a yogi sect. 

nine flavours. 

not this, not this. 

marriage according, to Islamic law. 

pure One ; Immaculate. 

without attribute. 

an ascetic order of Sikhism. 

an eatable made of gram flour, fried 

in oil. 

an erudite person; a mode of address 
used for Brahmins. 

redemption. 

Supreme God. 

indigeneous school. 

a deed. 

village accountant, 
bile. 

a batter cake cooked in ghee and sugar. 
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puri a cake fried in ghee. 

puryardh the first half of a work. 

qazi an official administering civil and criminal 

justice according to Islamic law. 

ritha the seeds of a tree sapindus detengens 

used for washing clothes and hair. 

riti principle; scholastic poetry in Hindi. 

Sach Khand the realm of Truth. 

saguna with attributes, 

sail travel for pleasure. 

sakhi testimony; narrative unit of a janamsakhi 

sakshin witness. 

samadhi the super-conscious state. 

sanup one of the four categories of the redee- 

med of the Handalis. 

sangat a gathering. 

saput dutiful son 

samp one of the four categories of the redeem- 

ed of the Handalis. 

satguna the attributes of goodness. 

satnam the True Name. 

satsang congregation. 

satyug the age of righteousness. 

saugi raisin. 
sawayya a metre. 

sayuj one of the four and the highest categories 

of the redeemed of the Handalis. 

seva service. 

sevian vermicelli. 
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sewak 
shabad 

shalok 
sharadh 

sharik 
shivalinga 
shronit 
sithanian 

slok 

smriti 

soratha 

sthul 

Sufi 

susupti 
tambura 

tana 

tatveta 

thanadar 
udas 

Udasi 

udasi bhekh 

upang 
upadhi 
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a servant. 

word; in Sikh usage a hymn of the 
Adi Granth. 

couplet or stanza. 

a funeral rite in honour of the departed, 
collaterals. 

Phallus combined with female organ, 
blood. 

obscene songs sung by women at 
weddings* 

one of the four categories of the reemed 
of the Handalis. 

The sacred books of Hindus. 

a metre. 

coarse. 

a Muslim mystic. 

deep sleep. 

a musical instrument. 

body. 

knower of essence. 

the commandant of a garrison or a fort. 

detachment; the state of being an 
Udasi. 

an order of ascetics founded by Sri 
Chand, one of Guru Nanak's sons; 
travel. 

a sect of Udasis, the dress of an Udasi. 

a musical instrument, 
spiritual malaise. 
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uttarardh 
vahi 



vai 

vaidyak 
Vedant 

vikar 
vxitti 



the second half. 

an account-book of native merchants; a 
register of geneologies kspt by the 
pandas. _ 

wind. 

Indian medical science. 

the end of the Vedas; popularaly it sign- 
ifies the Advaita philiosophy. 

disorder, deterioration* deviation. 

modes, functions. 
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